ACCENT ON YOUTH: 


Fiction for Women Readers 


THE LONG-LIVED AMATEUR PLAY 


ESTHER WILLARD BATES 


HOW TO WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE 


HELEN REID CHASE 


Opportunities as Editors See 
Them . . . What New-and Older- 
Magazines Are Buying Now 


Market List: 
Syndicates . . . Plays 
uuy Greeting Cards 


ATCO SULT 


AUTHOR 


If you want your book included in our Fall and Christmas lists, the time to send us your manu- 
script is now! There’s no summer slump in this publishing business. While others vacation, we are work- 
ing at an increased pace with an expanded staff to produce our biggest Fall and Christmas sales. 


Successful sales of our excellent 1955 books have made possible a much broader program of 
book advertising and promotion. 


Send Us Your Manuscript For Review NOW! 


Your book can get notices like these: al Klein Sternberg, New York Herald 


DEATH BELOW ZERO, by Helen Smith Head = OH! FOR THE LIFE OF A STEWARDESS, 

Book Review “A chatty little book by a stewardess on one of 
the luxury liners making round trips to Latin 


FROM ARK TO ZOO, by Pearl Bash Heckel America, stopping at various countries on the East 
Coast—Santos, Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 

tell a Curacao, etc. She gives an intimate picture of the 
any ond yeu work of a stewardess that may be of interest to 
start with a ditty a Nog field. (Mo.) News high school girls. Incidentally, she tells us some- 
oo to the zoo."—Spring . thing of the. cities visited ond of ithe life ona 

Recommended for_ readin the Missouri 
state Reading Circle Board o' Missouri State Beard of Education oF the Chy of 


Teachers Association.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND AMERICA’S SOCIAL = FROM THE DIARY OF DR. PHILIP SHER, 
PROBLEMS, by Dr. Ralph H. Higgins by Sher 
contributions. "A large part of the volume consists 
economics, the family, health, crime, use of lei- hich ‘Dr. Sher was able to help human beings of 


sure litics—and so emphasizes the social mis- di 
ifferent faiths solve their problems. 
sion of the church.’”—N. Y. Times Jewish Monthly 


BABIES ee TOO, GREAT SYMPHONIES: HOW TO 
by Rhoda Kellogg RECOGNIZE AND REMEMBER THEM, 


“It would be a pity if only fathers were to read : 
Mrs. Kellogg’s valuable contribution to parent- by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth a 
education. Re the book, while addressed in the “A new, more substantial edition of the best of 
main to fathers, will doubtless be as stimulating popular guides to the enjoyment of classical 
to mothers, teachers, social workers and psycholo- music.’’"—New York Journal American 


Juveniles, poetry, religious works, travel, adventure, fiction, technical and scientific books—we 
have the publishing know-how, the complete manufacturing plant, the editorial and art staff, the sales 
promotion and advertising departments—to edit, design, produce, promote and sell your book with re- 
sulting royalties for you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
| Comet Press Books, Dept. AJ-85 

Cc Oo M E T 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

(10 Please send me your FREE illustrated book- 
E © let PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK. 

(J Please send me your FREE AUTHOR’S 
BOOKS 

0 | am mailing my ms. for your FREE report. 


11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Dept. AJ-85 
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“MY FIRST 2 STORIES BROUGHT 
ME $255” 


“| had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet after 
completing only a few lessons | ‘started to 
market my articles. Soon | was unable to 
write fast enough to keep up with my 
sales. If | could personally meet each pros- 
pective Palmer student, | know | could 
convoince him of the value of Palmer 
training. Anyone who likes to write and 
will follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.” 

Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
Hugh G. (Now Sater of a Canadian magazine) 
Jarman 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Make Good Money Writing for 
Magazines, TV-Radio and Special Journals 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Articles, 
Plays . . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, News- 
papers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries depend 
upon finding good material. 

If your material is not sellin ying enough, it may 
not be because you lack talent, at you lack technique 
or the ability to put human Cieor wee your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human interest 
—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. For 
years, Palmer home study training has helped hundreds of 
new as well as established writers find the most direct road 
to recognition and profit through fiction training. 


Palmer Has Helped Many 


“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. These sales 
were due to my Palmer training, so | take this opportunity 
of expressing my sincere appreciation of the value of the 
course.”’.—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, Ontario. 


Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 


“Although | had written for a number of years, it was 
only after completing your first few lessons that | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direct approach 
to the problems has been of enormous value. My work is 
not only improved but has become much easier since taking 
the Palmer course.’’—Graham Doar. 


Send for FREE BOOK Today! 


If ever there was a time for you to “cash in” on the 
opportunities for new and better writers, it is now! See for 
yourself just how Palmer can help you put life, action, real 
salability into your stories—send today for our free 40-page 
book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” together with a 
Typical Lesson Package showing how Palmer's active pro- 
fessional writer-instructors can help you smooth out “rough” 
spots and capitalize on your natural writing ability. Don’t 
a Send coupon, postal card or letter for your Free Book 

y 


and Typical Lesson Package today! 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-85 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California bec 
Approved: National Home Study Council mers 


F of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-8 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free lesson package and book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how 
| may increase my income from writing. This request 
is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Oo 


| 
Mr.) 
Miss ) 
Please print clearly. V 
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For Low-Cost Publishing 


I wonder why someone has not come along and 
developed a really low-cost method of publishsing 
a book, by some of the newer methods. 

Thus with the print-face electric typewriter, 
and the new mimeographs which use paste ink, it 
might be possible to publish a novel in attractive 
format for only a few hundred dollars, instead of 
$2,000. 

Publication of several hundred novels this way 
might make the mimeograph method acceptable 
just as the paper cover method has come to be 
accepted, although a few years ago it was consid. 
ered “cheap.” 

The novelist today is the only artist who needs 
a $100,000 plant and machinery to get his work to 
a small public. The painter and the musician do 
not need the aid of all this terribly expensive 
machinery. 

W. Kupper 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Write Oftener, Mr. Freitag 


Congratulations on another article by George H. 
Freitag, which I read with great interest and ap- 
preciation. 

If Mr. Freitag would write more often, I am 
confident that he would evolve as one of our 
“great” contemporary literary artists. 

KEANE Kopp 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


Honor for Poetry 


My wife says poetry isn’t her dish, and it isn’t 
particularly mine either, since we both are rea- 
sonably successful in selling our prose. 

I am glad, however, to see a writers’ magazine 
devote the space to it that you give from time to 
time. Any civilization is poorer if it doesn’t give a 
place of honor to poetry and poets—I mean real 
poetry and real poets. 

CAVANAUGH SILLERS 
New York, N. Y. 


Max Is No Groundhog 


Rapier in hand and with a steely glint in my 
eyes, I rush to the defense of our adored Max, 
to whom, I presume with horror, Fran Moseley 
refers as an “English groundhog” in the May 
Author & Journalist. 

Sir, Max is no groundhog. He is a golden hams- 
ter of impeccable pedigree, sparkling intelligence 
and initiative, and disarming naiveté. 

His millions of admirers watch eagerly for his 
appearance in Britain’s most famous humorous 
weekly, and he has quite recently had a whole 
glossy volume devoted to his exploits. 

SHEILA M. WRIGHT 
Ipswich, England 


A Conference Anthology 


Prize-winning poems from 12 contests of the 
Southwest Writers Conference are to be published 
in an anthology. Publication date: National 
Poetry Day, October 15th. 
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What Readers|Say 


Poets who have won prizes at this Conference, 
including honorable mentions, send two copies of 
your poems for inclusion. Deadline: August 1. 

If your poem has been published in the mean- 
time, send written permission of editor or pub- 
lisher. Credit will be given. Mail to: Director Dee 
Woods, Southwest Writers Conference, 406 So. 
Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

DEE Woops 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sweet Are Words of Praise 


Trying to write without A&J at hand constantly 
is equivalent to a lame man losing his crutch! 
And you can quote me on that! 

HILDA PETERSON 
Roseburg, Ore. 


Author & Journalist is what keeps me from giv- 
ing up writing. I am a part-time writer and often 
get bogged down in mountains of work. When 
I despair of ever finding time to write a copy of 
A&J will arrive with articles so helpful and en- 
couraging that my conscience gives me no peace 
until I am back at my typewriter. 

HazeEL ENGH 
Moline, Il. 


Thank you for the editorial content and for the 
the special features which you include in Author & 
Journalist from month to month. I should hesi- 
tate to attempt to tell you how much the magazine 
has meant to me in dollars and cents in the past 
ten years. It has been so valuable to me that I am 
an enthusiastic but unofficial salesman for it. 

WEBB GARRISON 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Just to say that my sister and I have taken 
Author & Journalist since it was a four-page paper. 

We don’t know how any one who writes or tries 
to write can get along without it. 

For some years we have reviewed about 100 
books a year. Now that we have a co-reviewer, we 
do fewer. Your November Publishers’ List is in- 
valuable. 

Laura B. EveRETT 
Oroville, Calif. . 


My wife and I are both devoted to your maga- 
zine. She recently spotted a tip in AJ, sent a story 
in to Classmate, and made a sale. 

WILLIAM J. BARNEY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Who Knows What He Wants? 


In 20 years of fair success in selling my copy, 
I've found editors generally buy from me what 
they say they don’t want and reject the sort of 
thing they say they want. Query: Do they know 
what they want? I'll go a step further—does any- 
body know what he wants? I’m pretty sure I don’t. 

NAME WITHHELD 
New York, N. Y. 
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RADIO STATIONS AGREE TO BROADCAST 
FROM EXPOSITION POETRY BOOKS 


36 stati 
ponses from P 


As of June 14, 1955, Exposition 
Press has published 75% more 
books this year than any other sub- 
sidy publisher! 


EXPOSITION DONATES $1000 
FOR WRITERS’ COLONY 


Statewide Arkansas newspapers announced that 
Edward Uhlan, President of Exposition Press, guest 
speaker on “Cooperative Publishing,” at the eleventh 
annual Arkansas Writers Conference, donated $1000 
for the purchase of land to establish a permanent 
writers’ colony. 

In Chicago, Mr. Uhlan directed operations for his 
firm at the American Booksellers Convention Trade 
Exhibit, and conferred with booksellers, agents, writ- 
ers’ groups, as well as with many Midwestern writers 
looking for a publisher. 

The publisher climaxed his tour of the Midwest as 
a guest speaker at the Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin, where he spoke 
on “Inside the Inner Sanctum—by a Book Publisher.” 


RECENT NEWS FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 


e@ SPECIAL PROMOTIONS — National sales-promotion 
campaign for Winston Churchill: British Bulldog ($5)... 
full-page ads in The Saturday Review, The Retail Book- 
seller, The Reporter and large-space ads in The New York 
Times and Chicago Tribune . . . over 2000 press releases 
mailed in one week preceding publication . . . early 
reviews pouring in from New Yorker, The Saturday Review, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine of Books, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, New York Sunday Mirror, New Leader, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Toronto Telegram and Montreal 
Star, plus intensive direct-mail campaign result in flood 
of orders from bookstores and wholesalers throughout 
the nation. 

e@ JUNE AUTOGRAPH PARTIES — Margaret S. Riddle, 
author of Bookmark, the Library Elf ($2.50), GOLDSTEIN- 
MIGEL BOOKSTORE (Carl K. Wilson), Waco, Texas . . . 
John McCowen Martin, author of These Times in Rhymes 
($2.50), RIKE-KUMLER BOOK DEPT., Dayton, Ohio... 
Katherine Hanford, author of The Gods of Soldier Moun- 
tain ($3.50), BROAD’S BOOK DEPT., \akima, Wash. . . . 
George W. Currie, author of Romance in the Rockies 
($3.50), BAPTIST BOOKSTORE, Alexandria, La... . 
Catherine B. Boyd, author of Revenge in the Convent ($3), 
WESTERN STATIONERS, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


FREE BROCHURE 


Read the complete story of subsidy publishing in 
our new 48-page illustrated brochure, You Can 
Publish Your Book. Includes “36 Illustrated Success 
Storiés About Our Authors and Their Books,” ‘The 
Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “When to Sign a Publishing Con- 
tract,” and other vital information for every writer. 
Reserve your free copy today! Write: 


e JUNE RADIO & TV PROMOTION — Rendezvous With 
Chance ($3), reviewed by Ernie Kovacs on his new WABC 
morning network show . . . Kitsap Tyee ($3), reviewed on 
Ed Adams’ Reading for Fun, broadcast over KIRO, Seattle, 
Wash., and 17 other stations throughout the Pacific 
Northwest . . . Elsie Griffin, author of Green From the 
States ($3.50), interviewed on color-TV show, Texas Liv- 
ing, WPAP-TV, Ft. Worth, Texas . . . Dorothy L. Cutting, 
author of Concerning Christopher ($2.50), interviewed on 
KCMO-TV, Kansas City, Mo. . . . Shirley Henn, author of 
Adventures of Hooty Owl ($2.50), several radio and TV 
appearances in Roanoke, Va... . Harriet Chaffey Payne, 
author of Two Worlds Are Ours ($3), interviewed over 
KFRE, Fresno, Cal... . 


e@ IMPORTANT LIBRARY LISTINGS— .... Around the 
World on a Freighter at 76 ($3), and The Princess of the 
Old Dominion ($2.50), listed in the CHURCH LIBRARY 
BOOK LIST 1955-56, which is the official reference book 
list of the Baptist Sunday School Board and Associated 
Book Stores (one of the most valuable files of. recom- 
mended titles for church librarians throughout the 
country). 


IT’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME 
FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 


WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION EARLY for 
new manuscripts, new sales outlets, new promo- 
tion ideas. Long-range planning sells books before 
the important Holiday Season. It takes 4 months 
to edit, design and produce a book so that it can 
be promoted to the bookstores and the buying pub- 
lic. Bookstore displays, autograph parties, radio 
and TV appearances and newspaper publicity must 
be arranged well in advance. If you send your 
manuscript in now for our editorial consideration, 
you can MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Aucust, 1955 


: 1 ded in one month, and re- ’ 
ss rogram directors across the 4 
nation pouring in. Poets now have 
« this exclusive opportunity to reach an audi- * 
* ence of millions. Many of these stations : 
H broadcast five programs © week. Write Mr. | 
. Henry Harrison for full details of this excit- | 
: ing new plan. 
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SHE DID IT: This is Mrs. Eileen Sykes. She was 
an unpublished author until she sent her manu- 
script THE GAY GARLAND to Pageant Press. 
Today she is widely acclaimed and her book has 
been placed in many Public School libraries. If 
you have a manuscript—fiction or non-fiction—send 
it to Seth Richards, publisher of Pageant Press, 130 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. You will get a 
free editorial report and an appraisal of possibili- 
ties and costs. If you want to learn more about 
Pageant’s successful methods, write for their free 
brochure (AJ8) which has helped hundreds of au- 
thors get their books published, advertised, pub- 
licized and distributed. Be sure also to ask for de- 
tails of Pageant’s $1600 Best Book Contest. Note: 
Reader’s Digest has four new Pageant Press books 
for consideration of possible purchase of condensa- 
tion rights. Reader’s Digest often pays about $2000 
for such rights. Important: Pageant Press can 
publish your book in time for the booming Christ- 
mas season if you send them your manuscript be- 
fore August 15th. Better hurry. 


(Advertisement) 


TV vs. the Short Story 


It’s your choice. We offer in- 
struction in TV technique and 
short story writing. Tell me 
y which branch of creative writ- 
ing interests you most and ask about my 


“pay as you go” plan. 
For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING @ PUBLIC RELATIONS @ PROMOTIONS 


© YOUR COVER ARTISTS ® 


FOR THE ART WORK IN YOUR NEXT EDITION 
WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 
THE JOHN R. HESTON COMPANY 
REPRESENTING EXCLUSIVELY — STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKINNEY AVE., DALLAS 


THE CHANCE FOR 
FREELANCERS 


These statements continue the July discussion 
by editors of present opportunities for freelance 
writers. 


Frederic A. Birmingham, Editor, Esquire: 

I am happy to pass along a few opinions in an- 
swer to your request concerning current oppor- 
tunities for writers of ability. 

I cannot feel they are diminishing. At Esquire, 
we try to review every manuscript which comes in, 
mindful of the many prize-winning works we have 
fished from the “slush” in the past. As far as I 
know, every editorial staff tries to the maximum 
of its ability to review the works of unknown 
writers. Most editors—contrary to the tradition— 
are themselves writers who have been published 
at one time or another, and who also have a gen- 
erous collection of rejection slips. Speaking for 
myself, I have a keen sense of the exaltation of 
the manuscript which hits, and the wallop in the 
stomach you get from a rejection, no matter how 
experienced you may be, or how calm your ex- 
terior. Under such common circumstances, editors 
try hard and sympathetically to help authors, and 
to represent some sort of an opportunity for a 
sale. 

So much for personalities. With the number of 
magazines increasing, there are certainly more mar- 
kets than ever before. 

The fiction market has fallen off, of course; the 
magazines which formerly subsisted on_ fiction 
readers now feed them a far greater diet of non- 
fiction. This is not necessarily the fault of fiction 
itself. A good story well told is welcome every- 
where. But the radio, TV, news magazines, better 
communications, and public interest in world 
events—to say nothing of the drama of our times 
—have made fiction, except in its best form, seem 
a little tame. 

I would judge that opportunities for writers are 
increasing—but only for those who study the mar- 
ket, study what sells, and study themselves. I am 
sure that I can speak for many another editor who 
dreads the author who presents himself, ready to 
accept any “assignment” because he can write. 

A lot of people can write. But not many can 
think well enough to have something to say, or to 
say it uniquely. That is where the real market 
lies. Possibly the worst advice ever given writers 
is to write about what they know—this truism was 
invented largely to prevent beginners in Indiana 
from writing about India, I suppose. But if they 
know nothing but their own Main Street and the 
habits of the red ant, it is not likely—although 
possible—that they are therefore a Sinclair Lewis 
or a Fabre. This does not preclude some other far 
more valuable ingredients, however: those are 
study, imagination, and just thinking. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if a writer has 
something to say, or a good story to tell, and the 
talents to put it into words, the opportunity has 
never been better. But the place to judge these 
elements is more frequently at the author's type- 
writer than on the editor’s desk. An Oriental once 
asked wonderingly—when it was explained that the 
great crush of the New York subway was due to a 
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CAME BACK... 


WAS THE MANUSCRIPT: 


© Too Long? 
© Too Short? 
® Too Late? 


You Can Afford To Find Out By Publishing Under The 


Tew STORY BOOK PRESS PLAN 


No Small Print In Our Contracts! 
There is no small print in our contracts! You 


f thing but the binding on the re- 
500 BOOKS SOLD AT pay for nothing but the binding on the re: 


maining copies! 


RETAIL PRICE PAYS YOU THE SALE OF YOUR BOOK, 100%, IS 


YOURS. 5500 big book stores and 1500. key 


BACK FOR PRINTING public libraries with addressograph stencils 


already cut at your disposal. Review Copies, 
1000 AND BINDING 500. News Stories and other publicity helps gotten 
for you whenever possible. of pub- 
pioe: licity in Wildfire Magazine. Pre-publication 
All Pre-Publication Sales Deducted 

From Balance. LOWEST PRICES, PROMPT DELIVERY, 
FAIR CONTRACT TO AUTHOR with a 
straight 10% royalty basis for subsequent 
editions, if sales warrant. 
2000 or more 8% x 11 folders advertising your book included. COME TO TEXAS FOR A SQUARE- 
SHOOTIN’ TEXAS STYLE DEAL! If there is anything unfair to you in our contract we will PROMPTLY 
CUT IT OUT! Need terms?—we've got them! 


Well-known Important Authors Publish On Our Plan . . . And Come Back Again! 
Walter Winchell, in the New York Daily Mirror, says: 


“The book, ‘Ma and Me’ (about a mother and her son), 
by Wm. Ornstein. A MUST READ.” 


WILLIAM ORNSTEIN, Trade Press Representative at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, New York City is also a prolific 
short story writer on his own. His name appears in the 
biggest! 


MA’ AND ME is already in its second edition. DEEP 
CURRENTS is in the process of preparation for a second 
printing. His third book, a novel, is just about ready for 
the press. 


List $3.95 


FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF WILLIAM ORNSTEIN! Don’t let the ‘‘stiff shirts’’ bluff you out of your 
WRITING CAREER by telling you ‘‘your book is no good because you have not found a market for it.” 
ACT NOW and FIND THAT MARKET! WRITE TODAY AND GET YOUR BOOK IN THE MARKET BY 


List $3.00 


CHRISTMAS! 
Also “STREAMLINING THE FEATURE” — $2.00 
By Ben Arid, Author of ‘Putting It In The Column” 
By a Writer For Writers! 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
25 Years of Publishing Books and Authors You Will Treasure 
Paul Heard, Editor-Publisher-Author Jennie Greer Heard, Asst. Editor 
3233 McKinney Avenue (We operate our own plant) Dallas, Texas 
Remember this: “It pays to have your books published — not just printed.” 
@ REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY BY JNO. R. HESTON CO., ADVERTISING, PROMOTIONS, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Aucust, 1955 
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“FIRSTS” 


Yes, I have helped more than 1000 Begin- 
ning Writers to make their FIRST SALES 
to get their FIRST CHECKS. 
Have YOU made YOUR FIRST SALE? 
If not, THIS IS FOR YOU because: 
If you can write grammatically 
correct English, you can write 


Juveniles — and be a Selling 
Writer in approximately 3 months!!! 


Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HELP YOU T 
YOUR FIRST SALE. 


Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “HERE'S PROOF!’ 
and FREE Pamphlet, “FUNDAMENTALS OF JUVE- 
NILE WRITING” to: 


Will Herman 


“Writing Instructor since 1937.” 
Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 

Author “MY JUVENILE SUCCESS SECRETS.” 
Author “MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 
Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, Articles, 
Serials and Features. 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 


CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five years to learn the thi 

all aspiring writers should know from the png 

LIKE —— them. One young man I’ve worked with 

so within sixty days. One trial 
you er | am a ; 

me whether you can write. a 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Price for novels on 
inquiry. Give word-length. Please enclose return 
postage. | show you how to get results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


rush to change from the local to express, saving a 
total of 314 minutes—“But do they know what to 
do with the time they saved?” A writer might well 
ask himself: “Who wants to hear what I have to 
say?” The answer could be in the millions: or, as 
it too frequently happens, the answer is simply— 
no one. That kind of an article, no matter how 
beautifully written, should never have been start- 
ed. 

Summing up, it almost sounds as though I have 
evolved a lazy theory instead of a helpful one. And 
that is, that writers should edit themselves. But I 
do think that the odds on opportunity might be 
made much more favorable than they are by this 
scrutiny. 

You have asked about poetry. Here again, we 
all know the market is quite small. But also, here 
again many writers seemingly believe that poetry 
is something that rhymes. We have poetry sub- 
mitted to Esquire—which doesn’t even print poetry 
—and we have printed it because we couldn't re- 
sist it. That must be an enormous satisfaction to 
the poet: but I am afraid that such satisfaction, 
rather than a big and profitable market, has to be 
his chief reward today. 


Ralph Allen, Editor, Maclean’s: 


In my opinion, opportunities are increasing for 
a writer of ability beginning his career. 

Naturally I am most familiar with the situation 
in Canada and particularly with the opportunities 
in magazine writing. 

The Canadian magazine market is not a large 
one, but in general the prices it is able to pay for 
acceptable material have doubled and in some 
cases tripled since the end of the war. Television 
arrived late in Canada and, although Canadian TV 
doesn’t pav as vood rates for plays and scripts as 
does American TV, it is very much on the look- 
out for original material. 

With a very few exceptions no one has ever been 
able to make a living writing Canadian books for 
the Canadian audience alone. But with the in- 
creased interest in Canada in other parts of the 
world a Canadian writer of fiction or non-fiction 
books has a reasonable expectation of paying for 
his time and perhaps even of producing a_ best- 
seller. 

Tt is still true, of course, that anyone who wants 
to get rich should not be in our business at all— 
no matter how persuasively the few exceptions to 
the general rule seem to argue. 
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It is certainly obvious to anyone in the business 
that the writer of outstanding ability can always 
have an exciting and lucrative career. Anything so 
rare as a fine writer is bound to be valuable. I 
suppose the real problem lies with the good 
writer—I mean the writer of sound talent who is 
willing and able to learn his trade but does not 
possess unique gifts. 

This good writer fills most of the pages of our 
popular magazines. His work will always be need- 
ed, but it seems to me that recent years have pro- 
duced many more writers in this category and the 
opportunities for regular sales have decreased. 
Everyone knows of the greater number of one-shot 
purchases being made these days and this certainly 
does not help the full-time writer to earn a living. 
From my own experience and my conversations 
with other editors. it’s apparent that there is more 
acceptable fiction in the mails than the market can 
absorb. Good non-fiction is still quite hard to find. 

I would say to any young person wanting to be 
a magazine writer and earn his living by it: Learn 
to write good articles. 


Alex Samalman, Senior Editor, 
Thrilling Fiction Group: 


It is no secret that the market for general fiction 
has narrowed down. There have been many 
changes in the magazine field, and some of these 
changes have removed markets or altered require- 
ments both quantitatively and qualitatively. 


This very lessening of the demand, however, has 
indirectly helped new writers of ability. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, I believe the able new writer 
has a better chance than formerly, because many 
of the established writers of experience have 
turned at least part-time to fields other than that 
of general fiction, leaving a gap for the talented 
beginner. 

No editor is happier than when he can buy a 
“first” story. This was probably true in the stone 
age when the first crude picture yarns were carved 
out, and it’s still true. So no matter how much 
markets may shrink, there’s always space for a 
humdinger of a yarn by a newcomer who can dem- 
onstrate real skill. When it comes to mediocre 
material, however, the new writer is likely to have 
a hard time even if his stuff is “just as good” as 
he’s seen in print. 

There are great opportunities in article writing, 
of course, and the rewards are high. 


Douglas Lurton, Editor, Your Life, 
Your Personality, and other magazines: 


It is my impression that there is always op- 
portunity for writers with real ability. It is always 
difficult, however, even for a writer of ability to 
secure 2n income that will comfortably support a 
family. Many very good writers have found it 
advisable to hold salaried positions and increase 
their income with their writing, at least until 
such a time as they have enough steady markets 
to support them in the style to which they would 
like to become accustomed. 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 
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Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
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Want popularity for years to come? 


Then write AMATEUR PLAYS 


By EsTHER WILLARD BATES 


HERE is little glory, and not much literary 
recognition, in publishing the amateur play. 
Because your work is paper-bound, it rarely 

gets into public libraries or lies on the bookseller’s 
counter. But it is widely used by junior high and 
high schools, by clubs and little theatre groups. 
It has as long a life as a popular child’s book. 
Decades see it given here and there the length and 
breadth of the land. The Florist Shop has been 
widely popular for nearly forty years; so has Miss 
McFadden’s Why the Chimes Rang. 

The returns are often small. The non-royalty 
play has the widest sale, but the royalty play with 
a much smaller list of productions equals and pos- 
sibly exceeds it in profits. The playwright who 
keeps producing these plays, gets to be known, 
and the annual earning of each new play increases 
the interest in his others, and presently he may 
have, over a period of 20 years a small steady sum, 
probably not enough to live on, but a very agree- 
able addition to his income. 

A play advertises itself with each new presenta- 
tion. Hundreds see it and among these hundreds 
are nearly always some play-producing teachers or 
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coaches who like it, remember it, present it them- 
selves, or recommend it. With each new cast, a 
new audience and some new friends. No other 
form of writing is quite so safe from desuetude! 

Writing one-act plays is the best preliminary 
training for writing a Broadway show or for doing 
television scripts. For the short story writer it is 
excellent discipline because form, and economy 
of statement, are essential. 

Almost every playwright has had at least one 
play arrive in his imagination “complete and 
whole and of a certain magnitude.” The Florist 
Shop was written in three days, but the author 
never, though she tried, could write another even 
partially successful. Why the Chimes Rang was 
done slowly and with infinite pains, tried out, re- 
vised, and done over. Every writer who goes 
professionally at his work knows that sudden 
bursts of inspiration are rare. For the most part, 
he must search for themes and grind away at de- 
veloping and polishing them. 

Thirty minutes is the ideal length for the one 
act; it may be only 20, and it may run over into 
45 minutes. The beginner may gauge the playing 
length of his play by its typed pages. A script 
double-spaced usually plays about a minute a 
page. It should have a list of characters at the be- 
ginning with a brief description of each, and a 
definite description, accompanied by a diagram, of 
the set. Needless to say, there should be only one 
setting. A description of the players’ costumes may 
be given. The properties, too, should be listed, 
with the name of the player who carries them. 
An amateur play need not be copyrighted till it 
is published. 

The writer of this article has had the good for- 
tune to have a one-act play arrive in her mind 
fully planed and ready to be set down in hot haste. 
But most of hers have come slowly, and needed 
time and much revision. A month is not too long 
in which to plot a play, characterize, and set down 
in dialogue one of these difficult but enlivening 


works. Often the initial idea is but partly formed. 
Then it has to be mulled over, thought about, 
fetched back to the wandering consciousness, and 
considered anew. Almost always the entire story 
arrives in time—usually without warning, while 
its author is buying fresh vegetables at the market 
or drinking tea at a neighbor’s. It is set down at 
once on the back of an envelope, maybe, lest it 
be forgotten. Then the real work begins. 

The search for a theme the author learns to 
channel. It must have a central figure, man or 
woman. It needs a basic idea, preferably a good 
contemporary one. The idea needs a story in 
which to be developed and presented. Something 
must happen to the man or woman that affects 
his life, that can awaken a keen interest in an 
audience. 

The result must be one that satisfies the au- 
dience who have come to care about the person 
and follow his struggles sympathetically. For 
example, in Barrie’s The Twelve-Pound Look a 
dreary rich woman becomes aware of the eventful 
life of a stenographer and throws off her wealth 
and position in one electrified moment. In The 
Florist Shop an aging spinster sees her listless sui- 
tor made ardent by evidence which he thinks 
points to a rival. Susan Glaspell’s Trifles frees 
a tortured woman from suspicion of murder when 
her elderly friends deliberately burn up the in- 
criminating evidence. 

Each of these plays invests its leading character 
with a need, a desire, or a blinding peril. It is 
vitally important to the audience to see that a 
desirable outcome is given with imagination and 
inventiveness and not all at once. It is the delicate 
step-by-step structure of a one-act play that counts 
—a structure that must not pall. Dumas _ the 
Younger gave several good bits of advice to a 
playwright; his briefest and best was: “Everywhere 
interest.” 

Audiences sit on narrow, hard chairs. The air 
is close. They are elbowed at either side. They 
want to wriggle and can’t. You must weave a 
spell to make them forget these discomforts. 

This is why you must improve, enrich, and in- 
tensify your basic plot. So keep it flexible. If 
you cannot resist writing dialogue (which should 
be your final step) put your sheets of dialogue in 
the bottom drawer of your desk, while you work 
only on your outline, which you copy and recopy, 
add to, alter, and enliven till you are utterly satis- 
fied, and see that the characters who present the 
story are coming more and more brilliantly to 
life. 


OMETIMES your story evokes these people; 
sometimes the people evoke the story. But you 
mold and remold them in either case. Weed out 
those characters who are not essential. See that 
those who remain are as different from the others 
as possible. See that they furnish contrasts, each 
from each, in age, in way of speaking, the taciturn 
as foil to the talkative, the shy against the push- 
ing. Then each will give added life to the others. 
The characters should begin to suggest dramatic 
action. If the play stalls, ask them what they 
would do about it. Ask them to show you the in- 
evitable ending. If they are as true to life as you 
should have made them be, they will do this. 
Incidentally, in this day and age every writer 
should take pains never to create a foreign-born 
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character who is offensive. Those from other lands 
are sensitive. “If you must have a villain,” one 
instructor at a summer writers’ conference told 
the class, “make him an American. They can take 

Another caution for the writer of an amateur 
play: make no truly hateful character. The ama- 
teur player will soften him out of all recognition 
rather than make himself distasteful among his 
listening friends. 

Every playwright is entitled to write in his own 
way, but we warmly recommend the preliminary 
outline. This outline should be expanded into a 
detailed scenario, When this is satisfactory to its 
creator, there should be still another outline, this 
final one being made scene by scene. A new 
scene is set off every time a character enters the 
stage or leaves it. 

We copy these brief scenes on long foolscap 
sheets, leaving several lines above and below each 
for revision. We ask, “Does this scene advance 
the plot? Does it continue to create suspense? 
Does the next scene heighten the suspense? Is 
the main line of the plot always clearly carried 
on like the trunk of a tree? Are the characters un- 
folding themselves, revealing or, better still, im- 
plying how they feel?” “Is the audience holding 
its breath at this moment?” we ask of the next to 
the final scene. 

Sometimes these isolated scenes can be trans- 
posed and thus heighten suspense. Sometimes 
shifting them makes better contrasts of grave 
moments and gay ones. But a really good scene 
sequence carefully worked out is certain to make a 
really good play. And since plays are said not to 
be written but to be rewritten, it may be the 
moment to scrutinize your first scene to see if it 
has proper exposition. Does it show where the 
play is set and who the people are? If the window 
in the stage setting shows a patch of blue, the 
audience may guess the sea is there. If a silhouette 
of a deck, a mast, a hanging sail appears, it is a 
seaport town. If the furniture consists of desk 
and filing cabinet, a merchant importer may be in 
the cast. If it is a living-room ensemble, a summer 
resident may be implied. 

Characters should call each other by name early 
in the play, but not too frequently later. Rela- 
tionships may appear in the dialogue, as “I know 
I am only your stepmother.” But don’t be too 
explicit; it is more fun to heed a hint than note 
a fact. 

Character alone, if movingly drawn, can make 
a play. Thornton Wilder’s Happy Journey is so 
touching; his family of four could be our next- 
door neighbors. Their pantomime of rolling along 
in their Chevvy, reading billboards, buying hot 
dogs, beguiles every audience. 

Dialogue here is almost magical in its authen- 
ticity. It is a kind of shorthand; it is not conver- 
sation because it implies more than it states. The 
accompanying pantomime clarifies and expands 
it. On the stage one need not say, “Please be 
seated.” Instead the words are, “Here, Aunt 
Susan,” and the chair is drawn up for her. A girl 
does not say she is famished. She eats her dough- 
nut while she is kicking off her overshoes. 

Dialogue need not be witty as much as it needs 
to be brief. But it must be so phrased as to reveal 
character, and carefully worked over. Edith Whar- 
ton said, “Good dialogue [Continued on Page 28] 
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A story writer’s approach 
to women readers 


ACCENT on YOUTH 


By Avice MEANS REEVE 


N order to write fiction—good _fiction—for 
women readers, as for any audience, it is of 
course necessary to know something about 

those readers, their ages, background, habits, edu- 
cation, their interests, what they eat, wear, how 
they live, their feelings and thoughts. The “I 
shot an arrow into the air” approach to fiction 
seems a little passé now. To me at least, it is as 
necessary to know your readers before you start to 
write a story, as it is to know what kind of a cake 
you're going to make before you begin tossing 
ingredients into a bowl. 

So let’s face it: Today the world is geared to 
serving youth. You may agree with George Ber- 
nard Shaw that “youth is such a wonderful thing 
that it’s too bad to waste it on young people,” 
but even though people are living longer and 
more gracious and useful lives, we still cater to 
the young. If you don’t believe it, look at the 
clothing store windows and racks. Who wears the 
frothy, mist-light, whirling petticoats, the full, 
swirling, rainbow-hued skirts? Who wears the little 
flat, ballet-type of shoes in Easter egg colors? Who 
wears the exotic-colored sandals—engineering mas- 
terpieces in their construction—with high, high 
heels as thin as chopsticks? Who wears the attrac- 
tive smocklike clothes in the maternity shops that 
seem to be springing up like mushrooms every 
place these days to keep up with the bumper crop 
of babies? 

The tale is told that a lecturer spoke at a 
woman’s club in a conservative New England town, 
and after his talk, while he was sipping tea, he 
looked around at the rather incredible headgear 
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and said to one of the women, “And where do you 
ladies get your hats?” The woman drew herself 
up ramrod straight and said, “We have our hats!” 

And I think sometimes, when I hear women 
speak of trying to buy size 40 blouses, or slender 
basic dresses, or shoes with heels that lie somewhere 
between no heels at all and the four-inch type, 
that most clothing manufacturers think all women 
over 35 are like those New England women and 
their hats. Today, if your waistline is over 24 or 
25 inches, if you are past the first flush of youth 
and you want to wear more conventional raiment, 
you can either look ridiculous in the clothes de- 
signed for young women, or you can jolly well 
wear the clothes you have. 

All this would sound as though, in order to 
write for women, you should be a woman, but of 
course we all know that there are plenty of men 
writing for women readers. How well we know 
it, and how we sometimes bristle with indigna- 
tion when we read the table of contents of one of 
the women’s magazines and see that more of the 
stories are written by men than women. Just as 
we sometimes bristle when we realize that while, 
generally speaking, women do the family cooking, 
it’s the men who make names for themselves as 
famous chefs and gourmets. Why shouldn’t men 
write stories for women? After all, they’ve been 
studying them for a good long time—ever since 
that long-ago commotion over a certain apple. 

What we do know is that there are far more 
women readers, especially of fiction, than ever. 
The first mass circulation magazine ever to specia- 
lize on a mass readership was a women’s magazine 
—Godey’s Ladies’ Book, edited by Sarah Josepha 
Hale, militant feminist as well as author of the 
beloved nursery rhyme, “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 
Edward Bok and the Ladies’ Home Journal took 
up where Mrs. Hale left off, and magazines have 
ever since been practicing what the Ladies’ Home 
Journal has made its motto, namely, “Never un- 
derestimate the power of a woman.” And _ in- 
creasingly the woman has become a young woman, 
whatever the shade of her hair or the actual num- 
ber of her birthdays. 

Life is the stuff that stories are made of—the 
good stories—and in order to write that kind of 
story, we, the writers, must do everything we can 
to keep up with the swift pace of life today. We 
have to know what will interest young readers. 

Today, in this do-it-yourself world, the hand 
that rocks the cradle can also make a dress, whip 
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up a cloud-like cake (with or without benefit of 
the pantry-shelf modern day miracles), lay a tile 
floor, or a brick patio, do painting, papering, some- 
times even a spot of plumbing or electric wiring. 
And the leisure hour hobbies cover such things 
as ceramics, jewelry-making, weaving, painting 
(pictures, that is), and numerous other arts and 
crafts. 

The human form divine, particularly the 
female one, has changed greatly through the years. 
But human nature doesn’t change. The young 
women today are capable, imaginative, unafraid, 
able to take the long view and to plan ahead. 
This may not be the best of all possible worlds, 
but it’s the world we live in, and we do all we can 
to make it better. 

So, when we are writing for women readers, 
we must throw overboard the sugar coatings and 
platitudes, the half-truths and the sentimentalities. 
Honest sentiment, of course, is different. As Paul 
Gallico has said, “Never be afraid to put honest 
sentiment or emotion into a story aimed at the 
slick market. Genuine warmth and laughter with 
a hint of tears behind it is a priceless commodity.” 

The editors of Redbook say their readers “want 
their heroes and heroines to have real problems, 
and to face them honestly.” This is true of other 
magazines as well. These glamorous, practical, 
straight-thinking young women readers want in 
their fiction the kind of problems they might en- 
counter in everyday life. The editors of Redbook 
go on to say that “the magazine’s intense concen- 
tration on Young Adults does not mean that Sis 
(the adolescent) or Grandfather is persona non 
grata in our stories. On the contrary, they may 
be major figures. For example, a Redbook story 
has been based on the problems of a young couple's 
involvement with an aged and querulous relative. 
(Please note that, although the relative has 
troubles, too, in Redbook’s focus the problem is 
the couple’s.) ” 

The point to be noted here is simply that it is 
not the characters in the story who have to be 
either young or old, but rather that the majority 
reader tends to be young in years. More impor- 
tantly, all readers these days are younger than ever 
in spirit—in their whole attitude toward, and 
interpretation of, life. It is to this reader attitude 
that we must tune our fiction appeals. 

It’s really very simple (I keep telling myself) to 
write for women readers. Once you know what 
kind of people these women readers are, “it is 
easy,” William Byron Mowery says, “to start a 
story by working with the human universals; that 
is, those great times in the lives of nine out of 
ten women (or men), which every woman knows 
about, which are of universal and emotional 
human experience. If this procedure is fully 
dramatized and is allowed to come fully alive in 
the author before writing, it should produce a 
sound and valid story.” 

We're living longer and living better these 
days, and as far as I can see, hardly anyone looks 
his or her age. Perhaps young people have ma- 
tured and grown up sooner in this “Age of Anx- 
iety,” and older people, through better living, 
have grown younger. Perhaps the twain are get- 
ting nearer and nearer to meeting, and that may 
be why there is this accent on youth. 

Paradoxically, Martha Foley, in her foreword to 
The Best American Short Stories, 1954, said, when 
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asked what trend she noticed most in her reading 
of stories for this volume: 


What impressed me most was that all kinds of maga- 
zines, from the pulp level to the literary quarterlies, 
published the largest number of stories about children 
and old people I ever have encountered. And this in 
spite of the fact that editors and agents have been 
saying for some years now, “Please! No stories about 
children and the aged!” 

I have tried to understand the reason for so many 
stories of this kind and have failed. All I can do is 
report the fact. 


And all we can do, it seems to me, is to heed 
the warning of the editors and the agents, and 
leave stories about children and old people (ex- 
cept as they appear as secondary characters) to 
the long-established writers, or to wait until we 
have become such masters of our craft that our 
stories, no matter what we write about, will be 
irresistible to editors. As well as, again, remember- 
ing that it is the youthfulness of contemporary 
attitude, rather than just the age of the characters 
themselves, that determines reader reaction. 

Reader identification is just as important in 
writing for women as for any other audience, and 
that means, generally, that the stories should be 
written from the woman’s point of view, and 
should contain dominantly appeals to which wom- 
en respond. The editors of Redbook have stated 
these subjects so well, that I can do no better than 
to quote their listing of some of the story subpects: 


Stories of family life; stories of love and romantic 
conflict; problems of living in a time of crisis and un- 
certainty; parent-child relationships; stories of sus- 
pense; marriage, humor and light comedy; stories in- 
volving social problems and stories of inspiration. Such 
fiction topics afford the greatest opportunities for 
reader identification. 


More often than not, in stories for women read- 
ers, there is a strong emphasis on timeliness, and 
a reflection of the more dramatic facets of the 
world we live in today. Some editor, whose name 
I can’t remember, has said that in future times, a 
great deal of historical detail will be gleaned from 
fiction—such things as current interests, activities, 
fads, and talk of the American people, with par- 
ticular accent here on the activities of women. 
Their fashions, foibles, foods, manners, customs, 
amusements, hobbies, careers. I can’t help won- 
dering what the Davy Crockett craze, and the fact 
that it has raised the price of coon tails from 25 
cents a pound to $5 a pound, will reveal to future 
historians. 

As far as I know, there is no magic (I won't 
use that verboten word formula!) recipe for con- 
cocting a story for women readers. But there are 
a few questions we might ask ourselves: 

Will the story you plan interest or entertain 
women? 

Will it tell something about life? 

Will it move your reader emotionally? That is, 
will something happen to the person who reads 
your story? 

Will the first 100 words or so catch your reader? 

Finally, it seems to me that what we have to 
remember when writing stories for women, is that, 
after all, women are people, and that stories for 
women are merely good stories with the balance of 
interest tipped to the feminine side. 
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A new gimmick for INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES 


By Scorr J. SAUNDERS 


If you're more interested in a byline than in 
making money with your writing, then please skip 
this piece. The suggestions I’m about to make 
should put a lot of extra cash into the enterprising 
freelance’s pocket. You may not become famous 
but you should be able to ensure yourself of a 
steady monthly income from a source you probably 
never considered. 

Let me state how this idea came about. As the 
publicity director for my firm, it’s my job to write 
and plant production articles about our wide 
range of specialized machinery. This involves 
stories and pictures taken in the plants where we 
have made installations. For instance, we have 
just completed setting up a new type baking oven 
for a corn products producer in Terre Haute, Ind., 
and brake shoe debonding machines in about a 
dozen cities. Right now I doubt if I'll have the 
time to write up these stories. 

My problem is similar to what other manufac- 
turers face when it comes to gathering publicity 
material from a far-off source. Unless the com- 
pany is able to budget substantially for public re- 
lations, it cannot afford to send a writer a thous- 
and miles or more to get the information. 

What the publicity director does then is try to 
interest a business paper editor in the story and 
leave coverage up to him. However, if the editor 
or his staff cannot do the story, the entire project 
dies right there, and the manufacturer as a result 
has a good publicity article waiting but with no 
way to get to It. 

If this manufacturer with a limited publicity 
budget could depend upon an experienced busi- 
ness paper writer to take the assignment, he 
would no doubt be willing to pay well for the 
services rendered. 

This is where you would enter the picture. If 
you are now writing for industrial papers and can 
take your own photographs, this idea could keep 
you busy in between your other writing. All you 
would have to do is write letters to the advertising 
managers of about a dozen companies at least 
1,000 miles away, each of whom might be in- 
terested in the advantages of such an arrangement. 
Just two or three responses might be enough to 
keep you busy month after month. 

Your most obvious sources for leads are the 
leading industrial business papers such as Factory, 
Mill and Factory, Pacific Factory, and business 
reference books like the Thomas Register and 
MacRae’s Bluebook. Study the advertising of the 
manufacturers to determine for yourself if they 
would be interested in production story material. 

Many industrial ads center about applications 
of a manufacturer’s products. Advertisingwise, the 
use of a particular product or machine, together 
with its cost-saving production features and the 
user’s glowing tributes, makes for excellent fact- 
based copy. These application stories are easy to 
obtain locally, but difficult if the user is halfway 
across the country. 

To interest manufacturers you might write a 
letter similar to the following: 
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Advertising Manager 
Supreme Widgit Corp. 
Anyplace, U. S. A. 
DEAR Sir: 

Are you missing the industrial publicity benefits of 
the equipment installations you make in the Eastern 
area? 

Because you are on the West Coast, obtaining ed- 
itorial material and photographs of such installations 
would be quite expensive—but I can offer you an 
economical way to get the kind of industrial feature 
material you could well use. 

1 am a freelance writer who has had industrial feat- 
ure articles published in a score of business publica- 
tions. 

If you would send me a letter of introduction to the 
firms from whom you would wish to obtain story 
material, I would visit these plants, interview those 
concerned and send you the following— 

(2) A complete production story on your equip- 
ment. 

(b) At least six good production shots of your 
equipment. 

(c) A release of all rights to the above material. 

To you, the advantages of such a plan are manifold: 

(1) You would not have to incur travel costs from 
the Coast to obtain the publicity material you wanted. 

(2) You would have an article plus pictures that 
would find acceptance by industrial editors. 

(3) You would have copy and pictures for use in 
publicity releases, advertising, and sales promotional 
material. 

lf the above plan interests you, please let me know 
what remuneration you would consider for such ser- 
vices. 

For your information I am attaching a list of the 
publications for which I have written and also ref- 
erences you may wish to contact. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours 
Joun Dor 


The way I see it, here is the way the freelance 
will work with the manufacturer. The writer will 
contact the manager of the plant where he is to 
get the story, and show him a letter stating that he 
is a correspondent working for the manufacturer 
of a machine or other product. The freelance will 
obtain a detailed production story, and also take 
step-by-step pictures of plant operation with par- 
ticular emphasis on the machine. 

The story and captioned pictures will be sent 
to the manufacturer with a release. In return the 
freelance will receive a check which will be full 
payment for his work. 

The writer will have his money, probably 
double what he could get for a similar story in a 
business paper. The manufacturer will have the 
publicity material to use as he sees fit. 

If the freelance turns in a good story and pic- 
tures and can be depended upon with regard to 
time, additional assignments are likely to be forth- 
coming. 

I may soon have some writing tasks in behalf 
of my firm and I'd like to hear from freelances in 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Atlanta, Ga.; Toronto, Ont.; 
and Chicago, Ill. Write to me in care of Author 
Journalist. 
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Greeting Card Verse Is Easy 


—if you know how 
By HELEN Rep CHASE 


QUICK glance through the verse on a 
A greeting card counter should convince any- 

one that greeting card writing is easy. If 
you do your looking just prior to Father’s Day, 
1956, you may find a Gibson card with three sing- 
ing cowboys on the cover, and inside a verse that 
reads: 


Love you, Dad? 
Admire you, too? 
Sure as shootin’ 
I sure do!* 


Nothing to it, you say. Who couldn’t write a 
verse like that? Who couldn’t indeed! And yet, 
actually, this little verse evolved from something 
quite different: 


Proud of my Dad 

And love him, too? 

Just as sure as anything 
It’s true! 

And on Father’s Day, 
This day that’s HIS, 
What do I wish him? 
The best there is! 


This verse has some good points. It’s compli- 
mentary, it has short lines and a rollicking air ap- 
propriate to the design. 

But it also has defects. For one thing, it isn’t as 
smooth as it should be. That could be fixed 
easily enough, but do we really need eight lines? 
For quick and easy reading, four lines are always 
better than eight. So let’s look at the first four 
lines. This is what we really want to say, but 
wouldn’t it be better to talk to Dad instead of 
about him? After all, if you were writing a note 
to your Dad, you wouldn’t refer to him in the 
third person. 

So, to make the greeting sound more natural, 
we'll say: 


Proud of you, Dad? 
And love you, too? 
Sure as anything 
That’s true! 


But “That’s‘true” is a weak last line. “I sure 
do” would be much stronger, but it doesn’t go 
with the first line. So let’s start out with “Love 
you, Dad?” change the second line to “Admire 
you, too?” and wind up with “I sure do!” Now the 


Helen Reid Chase is editor of Seasonal Lines 
for the Gibson Art Company, a leading producer 
of greeting cards. She has been in greeting card 
work—writing or editing—most of her life, with 
a few side excursions into other types of writing. 
In addition to their professions, Mrs. Chase and 
her husband operate a “week end farm” with 
crops, weeds, and good fishing. Their home is in 
Ohio. 
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third line has to be changed for the sake of 
rhythm, and “Sure as shootin’” fits the design, so 
we'll use that. We now have the verse as first 
quoted above. We have retained only a few words 
of the original eight-line verse. 

And so, back of the simple-sounding verses that 
appear on the printed cards, there is the constant 
work of rewriting, polishing, getting the full value 
out of the few words that are allowable in the 
greeting card vocabulary. 

Easy? Yes, of course it’s easy to write greeting 
card verse. But then, it’s easy to play the piano— 
when one knows how. It’s the learning how that 
involves many laborious hours of study and prac- 
tice. It’s easy to play baseball—but to meet profes- 
sional standards is another matter. 

Of the many envelopes of verse that come to a 
greeting card editor’s desk, pitifully few can 
qualify as professional writing. The mistakes of 
the amateur are painfully evident, as in a verse 
like this: 


I yearn for you with wishes true 
In happiest way, 

I wish you Happy Birthday 
But no words my wish can say. 


This combines poor meter, old-fashioned phras- 
ing, reversed order of words, omission of words, 
repetition, and illogical statements. It is, in fact, 
a crazy mixed-up verse, but, I am sorry to say, no 
worse than many that arrive every day in the mails. 
Whether or not this writer has anything to say, 
it is obvious that he has not been trained in writ- 
ing techniques. 

Naturally, such verses as these are screened out 
immediately. But now and then verses come in 
that are almost good. The writer knows verse 
structure, and his clever ideas. But unfortunately, 
he does not know the conventions and_ strict 
limitatinons of greeting card writing. Perhaps a 
verse in this group will read something like this: 


I know that you like yellow, 
So I chose this yellow card 

To bring my Easter wishes 
And my very best regard. 


Technically, the verse is good, but its sale would 
of course be limited to the potentially small num- 
ber of people who have acquaintances with a 
known predilection for yellow. 

Among these “almost good” verses, there may 
be some passable thoughts and even a few usable 
lines. But the verses would have to be completely 
rewritten, and a thought or a line would have 
to be excellent indeed to justify this work on th- 
part of a busy editor. 

Here, the writer with a cute or humorous idea 
fares better, as in this case the idea is the impor- 


*Verses quoted are the property of the Gibson Art 
Company. 
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tant thing. (As a rule, a good general verse can 
be applied to any one of a number of different 
designs, but a humorous verse carries with it a 
suggestion for an illustration.) 

About five years ago, a successful Gibson valen- 
tine used a firefly design, and wording: 


As the litthe LIGHTNING BUG remarked ... 
I really GLOW for you!* 


Since then, the firefiy idea has been used in a 
number of variations, as, for example: 


I wish we wuz two FIREFLIES 
A-flitting all about— 

Just think of all the fun we'd have 
Whenever we went OUT!* 


Certainly an idea of this type would be worth 
buying, even if it was very “rough-hewn” and 
had to be completely rewritten by staff writers. 

It is a relief to turn from the “almost good” to 
the work of the professional writer. The editor 
wouid like to encourage the untrained writer who 
has ideas and ability—but there is so much to be 
learned before this ability can be harnessed and 
directed to greeting card use. 

The professional writer has made a study of 
greeting cards, and continues to study them. He 
understands the limitations of the field as well as 
its opportunities. He writes with facility and turns 
out verses that are smooth, conversational, and 
complimentary. He knows that the pronoun “I” 
must be used sparingly. (I have heard professional 
writers say that it is difficult for them to put “I” 
into a verse even when it is called for, because 
they have trained themselves to avoid using it.) 

The professional knows that the ideal verse be- 
gins with a greeting and ends with a punch. And, 
above all, he realizes that, underlying the mech- 
anics of greeting card writing, there must be the 
warmth and sincerity that alone give purpose to 
this industry. 

Naturally, even the trained greeting card writer 
does not sel] everything he writes. Company poli- 
cies differ as to the amount of material that can 
be purchased, editors have different tastes, and 
many times a good verse is turned down because it 
is too similar to something that is already in the 
files. But the editor goes through these envelopes 
with a sense of expectancy, and is usually rewarded 
by turning up one or more potential “best sellers” 
such as these: 

To the Graduate 
This brings Congratulations 
And a message to express 
A wish for PRESENT gladness 
And for FUTURE happiness.* 


Merry Christmas 
Happy New Year 


These two little wishes 
Are nothing that’s new, 
But they couldn’t be NICER 
And neither could YOU!* 
Both of these verses brought checks to their 


authors. 
Sounds easy, doesn’t it? It is—for one who knows 


how! 


*Verses quoted are the property of the Gibson Art 
Company. 
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“Success comes from follow through on know how.’ 


WRITE for pleasure and 


THE SHERWOOD BRIEF MAKES THIS POSSIBLE. 
Selling writers come back time and time again for 
Briefs from which to write their stories and scripts. 
Beginners praise the Sherwood Briefs for giving them 
an actual start. 


WHAT IS A SHERWOOD BRIEF? It is the know how! 
It is the rough draft of your story—1,000 words or 
more—complete plot, characters, proper suspense, 
continuity, action and background. You follow through 
with creative writing and expansion of this rough 
draft into the length story for which it was written. 
All of your time and effort is spent on creative writing. 
It’s quick! It’s easy! It works!—and, it means 
MONEY FOR YOU! 

Each Sherwood Brief is prepared exclusively for the 
user by a successful teacher, lecturer and author of 


How to Write Successfully 
Why 9 out of 10 Writers Fail 
You and the Written Word 
YOU and Your Barnacles 
and many short stories, articles, and research works. 


Write for FREE details. No Obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Dept. B-7 Pomona, California 


RECEIVE CHECKS! 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below and 

learn, without charge, how you 
FR FE may try this wonderful new 

method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 
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Poetry Is This 


By John Holmes 


POETRY IS what you thought about when you were a child, somehow 
not forgotten in the business of growing up, and discovered to be true, 
and valuable, and possible, just as you always thought it was... POETRY 
IS the language of a hoped-for country of light, overheard when the road 
you walk on brings you nearer the unknown border than ever before 
POETRY IS that amazement you feel when you understand that light can 
be like a sword, the voice like a hand caressing you, thought like a flower 
bursting into bloom, or joy like a star falling through the sky . .. POETRY 
IS the coin, out of the dull and leaden handful we throw down in payment 
for the hours of life, that rings true and clear, and lies glittering where it 
falls . . . POETRY IS the tree of life packed in a seed and planted in heart 
and mind, where it takes root, and grows green, and flowers, and is the tree 
again . . . POETRY IS what sight would be to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, walking to the crippled, and life to the condemned; but you and I 


see, speak, walk, live, and we have poetry. 


From Address to the Living (Twayne Publishers, Inc.) 


Book Writing Help 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 
do it for you. 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
Help. It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Playboy: Quality for Moderns 


Playboy, 11 E. Superior St., Chicgo 11, offers 
an opportunity to writers who can produce litera- 
ture of high quality for modern readers. The 
editors place far more emphasis on literary style 
than is the case with most magazines of wide cir- 
culation. 

Ray Russell, executive editor, outlines his policy 
and requirements: 

Playboy is seeking high-quality fiction of special 
interest to its sophisticated young urban readers. We 
want good writing (Maugham, Bradbury, Steinbeck, 
Wodehouse, James Jones have appeared or are 
scheduled) and good, strong, well-constructed plots— 
no sketches, impressions, or shapeless “slices of life.” A 
lead fiction piece will bring the author $1,000—and up, 
depending upon his name. Payment for other fiction 
will also be good, never falling below $250. 

Articles will bring equally good payment, although 
strict rates have not as yet been set. Here, we're look- 
ing for sparkling, charming pieces on how to make the 
Good Life even better and other subjects of interest 
to our particular reader. Absolutely no true adventure 
or exposé material. 

Charm of style is an important factor in articles, as 
we do not run strictly informative pieces. And _ since 
an article will stand or fall on its treatment rather 
than its subject matter, advance queries (though 
sometimes useful) rarely have much meaning other 
than warning the writer away from subjects which we 
have already treated or in which we would not be 
interested. We would never hand out an assignment 
on the basis of a query—it would have to be on 
speculation at all times unless we were thoroughly 
familiar with the writer’s work. 

Especially where articles are concerned, study of the 
magazine is a must. There is a definite, though inde- 
finable, Playboy style of writing which must be under- 
stood before trying to crack our inventory. 


— Ae] — 


True: Male Emphasis 


True, 67 W. 44th St.. New York 36, pays high 
rates to writers who can produce the type of men’s 
material it publishes. It never has departed from 
its policy of using no fiction and emphasizing 
factual copy that has the drama and punch of 
fiction. These are its latest requirements: 

True publishes approximately 135 pieces a_ year. 
About one-third of these are stories of true adventure; 
the remaining two-thirds are articles of general interest 
to men. 

The true adventure category is the backbone of the 
magazine, told in the first person if possible, told in 
historical narrative otherwise. The stories must have 
(1) positive documentation; (2) a strong central 
character; (3) considerable action; (4) a discernible 
theme or point of view. It is permissible to recreate 
scenes and colorful description. Story lengths can vary 
between 4,000 and 7,000 words; book-lengthers run 
about 20.000. Settings may be foreign, but there 
should be, usually, some American angle. 

Articles for True are also generally constructed 
around a strong character, rather than an inanimate 
object or concept. 

True is the kind of magazine that firmly believes 
that this is a man’s world, that women belong in the 
home, where, like children, they should be seen but 
not heard. True believes in informative entertainment 
and maintains a tone of irreverence toward sacred 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


cows. It is, in short, just what it says under the logo: 
“The Man’s Magazine.” 

Queries are invited and are usually processed in 
three days; manuscripts take a week. 

U. S. Lady, 405 Walker Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C., wants material for women—but only if it 
specifically slanted to service wives and traveling 
families. “In general,”” comments the editor, G. 
Lincoln Rockwell, “if material would be accept- 
able to Good Housekeeping for instance, we don’t 
want it.” He asks that no material be submitted 
which is of general interest to all women. 

The magazine pays up to 20c a word on accept- 
ance for appropriate articles and short fiction, 
generally short-shorts. 

— Av] — 

Scene—The International East West Magazine 
is a unique publication directed to Oriental fam- 
ilies—mostly of Japanese origin—living in the 
\mericas. It uses achievement stories on American 
Japanese in this country—in agriculture, industry, 
business, the arts, etc. Also published are anec- 
dotal articles on Japan. All material must be ac- 
companied by photographs or drawings, The 
magazine uses some cartoons. Writers should 
query in advance. 

Scene is edited by Masamori Kojima, a, distin- 
guished journalist recently quoted in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The magazine does not offer a field for money- 
centered writers, for only modest rates are paid on 
publication. It does afford an opportunity, how- 
ever, for writers interested in its field to reach a 
receptive audience. 

The address is 634 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Ae] — 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., is the new name 
of the book publishing house formerly Farrar, 
Straus and Young and then Farrar, Straus & Co. 
The addition of the Cudahy name follows the 
merging of the Pellegrini and Cudahy organization 
with the Farrar, Straus firm. Miss Sheila Cudahy is 
vice-president and secretary of Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, Inc. The offices of the company continue 
at 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

The firm is one of the larger book publishing 
houses, averaging around 70 titles a year. John 
Farrar is the well-known poet, critic, and writer 
of juveniles. 

— Av] — 

Animal stories for boys and girls 600-1,200 words 
are sought by the Zondervan Publishing House, 
1415 Lake Drive S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Stories should present a strong evangelical Chris- 
tian moral without being preachy. 

This is announced by the publishers as a con- 
test though no prizes are offered—merely payment 
of 114c a word on publication. The closing date 
for receiving MSS. is December 31. Stories will 
be acknowledged but not returned. 

— Av] — 

Greater Philadelphia Magazine has a new ad- 
dress: 1831 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Arthur Lipson is editor. This magazine confines its 
articles and illustrations to subject matter in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. 
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Here’s an opportunity for writers with ideas 
and ingenuity. Barker Book & Toy Co., 14th and 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, wants ideas for child- 
ren’s novelty books and toys. It will pay an out- 
right price or make a royalty arangement. Address 
Ruth Cullen. 

This firm is an affiliate of the Barker Greeting 
Card Co. 

— Ae] — 

Faith Today, 70 Elm St., New Canaan, Conn., 
will become a monthly this fall. Meanwhile it is 
not in the market for manuscripts. Its future needs 
as they develop will be covered in Author & 
Journalist. 


— — 


The Market at Outdoor Life 


Outdoor Life, which is under the same owner- 
ship as Popular Science Monthly, is directed to 
discriminating sportsmen, but also to general read- 
ers interested in outdoor life. Paying high rates in 
its field, it offers an excellent market for non- 
fict'on. photographs. and cartoons. The address 
is 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

The needs of Outdoor Life are outlined thus by 
the editors: 

1. Feature articles up to 8,000 words dealing with 
the dramatic, humorous, and adventurous phases of 
fishing, hunting, etc. ‘These articles must be accurate 
and informative and written so “popularly” that they 
will appeal alike both to the dyed-in-the-wool sports- 
man and the layman. They must be profusely illus- 
trated with “action” photographs of the finest quality. 

2. Well-illustrated news articles up to 3,000 words 
of topical interest to sportsmen everywhere. 

8. “How-to-make” and “how-to-do” articles of any 
length giving specific, non-technical information and 
practical hints on hunting, fishing, camping, wood- 
craft, and the care and repair of firearms, fishing tackle, 
motor boats and every sort of outdoor equipment. 
“Kinks” describing emergency equipment made from 
odds and ends or emergency repairs are especially de- 
sirable. Illustrations for these articles may be photo- 
graphs or rough sketches to be elaborated by staff 
artists. 

4. Articles describing odd adventures and exciting 
personal experiences in the outdoors. These need not 
be confined strictly to hunting and fishing, but must 
deal with incidents of interest to men used to shifting 
for themselves in the wilds. 

5. Brief, factual accounts (500 to 1,000 words) of 
true personal experiences, either exciting or humorous, 
which will lend themselves to retelling by our artists 
in cartoon-strip form. The emphasis here is on ac- 
curacy and completeness, and literary style will not 
count. No drawings need be submitted, but photo- 
graphs of persons involved in the incident will be 
helpful to our artists. 

6. Photographs. Single pictures, and sets that can 
be arranged in striking layouts up to 6 pages to tell 
interesting stories of the outdoors. 

7. Cartoons on outdoor subjects. 

Outdoor Life lays strong emphasis on photo- 
graphs. Following are its requirements in_ this 
field: 

1. Color transparency for cover, full of action, at- 
mosphere, or human interest. 

2. Photos submitted with feature articles (1,500- 
3,500 and occasionally 8,000 words), concerned with 
hunting, fishing, and closely related activities. Color 
photos sometimes used, if outstanding. For an article 
on experiences afield, “candid camera” pix should not 
only show participants but actually illustrate the in- 
cidents described—action high spots and human-in- 
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terests sidelights included. We're allergic to the con- 
ventional posed photos, particularly those of lucky _ 
angler or hunter with his fish or game, unless latter 
are exceptional trophies. Photos on how-to-do or how- 
to-make should make technique crystal-clear. 

3. Striking picture stories, with captions and cover- 
ing text. Such sets should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. We want exclusive coverage of unusual 
fishing or hunting trip, some noteworthy event or new 
development in our field, wildlife conservation, game 
animals or birds, poisonous snakes, etc. 

4. Single photograph, novel or dramatic enough to 
make full-page feature (with title and caption, or a 
few lines of text). 

Robert O. Erisman, editor of Stadium Publish- 
ing Corporation, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
reports a constant and great need for Western 
short stories under 4,000 words. “The mature off- 
trail story,” comments Mr. Erisman, “will have a 
big start on the one that uses standard Western 
materials and patterns.” 

Payment is lc a word on acceptance. Reports 
are made within two weeks unless a story is held 
for further consideration. 

— Av] — 


Exposing the Rackets 


Frauds and Rackets, 147 E. 50th St., New York 
22, is a new magazine aimed to educate the public 
about various confidence games, rackets, and swin- 
dles. 

Typical articles in the first issue deal with racke- 
teering among undertakers, fraudulent advertising, 
tourist traps, insurance frauds, and con games 
worked at railroad stations, airports, and bus ter- 
minals. There are also personality pieces about 
several racketeers. 

The magazine wants freelance factual articles, 
1,500-3,000 words, of the sort mentioned. ‘“Ta- 
boos are none,” announces the editor, Aaron Nor- 
man. “Names will be named or no sales. Writing 
should be slick and fast with no unnecessary sen- 
sationalism.” 

Frauds and Rackets also buys cartoons and fillers 
in its field. Payment on all material will be based 
on its quality. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M.., is look- 
ing for 4x5 transparencies of New Mexico subjects 
for the color section. George Fitzpatrick, the edi- 
tor, offers $25 each for suitable shots. 

— Ae] — 

The rate of payment for articles in Printing 
Monthly and MetroDE is 1c-2Yc on acceptance. 
An erroneous figure was given in the June Author 
& Journalist. Both publications are in the graphic 
arts field. Address Jim Elliott, Managing Editor, 
P.O. Box 11, Lincoln Park, Mich. 

— 

The Grizzly, a bimonthly for the 40th Armored 
Division, California National Guard, will make 
its appearance in September. It seeks fiction (four- 
part serials, short stories, and short-shorts), car- 
toons, and verse with the soldier slant, though 
not exclusively for men. The editors are interest- 
ed in romances from the woman’s angle but with 
military themes. 

Payment will be on publication—rate not stated. 
The editors are Milton W. Smith and Worth Lar- 
kin, 5531 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Sophistication in the West 


A new magazine of sophisticated appeal to men 
—in the general field represented by Esquire—will 
appear in the early fall. The title has not been 
definitely settled upon. Manuscripts may now be 
submitted to the editor, David Zentner, 304 Rob- 
inson Bldg., 520 E St., San Diego 1, Calif. 

The magazine will stress satire, humor, and some 
spicy appeal to the sophisticated male reader. Em- 
phasis will be on light treatment rather than the 
serious or exposé type of thing. Material desired 
includes “strong, earthy-type fiction; satirical 
stories and ‘take-offs’ on modern life; sophisticated, 
witty cartoons; pictures featuring exciting person- 
alities (preferably women with pin-up qualities.” 
Detailed queries are requested on material. 
Roughs rather than finished cartoons should be 
submitted. 

Mr. Zentner states that he is particularly anxious 
to develop new talent with a flair for sophisticated, 
off-beat writing. 

Payment will be at 5c a word to start, with prom- 
ise of much better as the magazine gets established. 
Payment will be made about 30 days after accept- 
ance. 

— Av] — 

Sales Letter Showmanship, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, is in the market for articles ranging from 
a paragraph to 500 words on dramatic methods of 
using direct mail to capture attention and _ in- 
terest. The magazine is interested also in actual 
samples of letters and mailing pieces received in 
the mail, provided they are sufficiently dramatic. 
Seasonal and holiday tie-ins are of particular in- 
terest in all material. 

Payment is on acceptance, the range being $5- 
$50 an article or letter regardless of length—use- 
fulness to readers of the magazine is the criterion. 
A. August Tiger is editor. 

— Ae] — 

A new national business journal, the Dispensing 
Optician, will appear in August. The editorial 
offices are at 2063 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 11, 
Calif. 

The magazine wants articles to 1,000 words on 
successful operation of optical dispensing busi- 
nesses. 

Articles may be on technical aspects of adjusting 
glasses, economic factors in the business, relations 
with prescribing doctors (How does the optician 
get to the busy ophthalmologist? How does he ask 
for referrals?) ; design of new dispensing establish- 
ments; design of dispensing tables to include eye- 
glass displays; design of display windows; design 
of reception areas; new developments such as sun 
glass ‘bars’; eyeglass style and fashion counseling 
services rendered to customers by dispensing opti- 
cians; employee relations, welfare plans; union 
contracts. 

The publication is interested in the history of 
legislation regulating the business of optical dis- 
pensing in each state, and in the history, reasons 
for organizing, and officers and directors of state 
dispensers’ associations. 

The Dispensing Optician is particularly in- 
terested in the current state of the optical business 
in Oklahoma and New York. It does not need 
California coverage. 

Payment for accepted material is 2c-3c a word 
and $7 a photograph. 
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HE DID IT: This is Don Wellman. He was an un- 
published author until he sent his manuscript 
SOFT SHOULDERS to Pageant Press. Today he 
is widely acclaimed and his book has been endorsed 
by National and Local Safety Groups for its hu- 
mane approach to safe driving. If you have a 
manuscript—fiction or non-fiction— send it to Seth 
Richards, publisher of Pageant Press, 130 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 36. You will get a free editorial re- 
port and an appraisal of possibilities and costs. If 
you want to learn more about Pageant’s successful 
methods write for their free brochure (AJ8) which 
has helped hundreds of authors to get their books 
published, advertised, publicized and distributed. 
Be sure also to ask for details of Pageant’s $1600 
Best Book Contest. Note: Readers Digest has 
four new Pageant Press books for consideration of 
possible purchase of condensation rights. Reader's 
Digest often pays about $2000 for such rights. 
Important: Pageant Press can publish your book 
in time for the booming Christmas season if you 
send them your manuscript before August 15th. 
Better hurry. 
(Advertisement) 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


novels and articles to sell to publishers. 
Beginners $3 for short 
Commission 10%. 


We need stories, 
Established writers no reading fee. 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. 
We placed a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassou St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


FREE!! MSS. fond pickup ) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you ASSOLUT ELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
IN BOOKS, PLAYS, 
EDIT & GHOSTW RITING, All Form 
BOOK CONTEST —S2, 000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
REE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥; 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
22 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


MU 7-5690 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Where to Sell Plays for amateur production 


HERE is a constant demand for good one- 
act and three-act plays suitable for amateur 
production. Schools, churches, and clubs 

constitute the major groups that produce such 
plays. The little theatres tend increasingly to use 
plays that have ben Broadway successes though 
some undertake new drama, frequently of experi- 
mental type. 

Plays for general amateur production should be 
definitely dramatic. Cheerfulness is another com- 
mon requisite—there is little demand for gloomy 
drama. The writer must also avoid common moral 
and religious taboos. 

Plays with comparatively few characters are 
most wanted, and often a predominance of female 
characters is preferred. Stage settings should be 
as simple as possible. 

If a writer can get his play tried out by an 
amateur group before offering it for publication, 
he will usually see changes that should be made. 

It is possible to copyright a play prior to pro- 
duction or publication, and this is often desirable. 
Information and the necessary forms are obtain- 
able from the Register of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for Form D. 

Firms that publish plays collect royalties on 
many of them for amateur production though 
some are offered without fee. For work promising 
any degree of popularity it is advantageous to 
the playwright to get a contract giving him a share 
in the royalties; the usual share is 50 per cent. 


Wa'tcr H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu- 
script suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
calling for more women than men in their casts. Re- 
ports in 2-3 weeks. Outright purchase or royalty. Edna 
Cahill, Editor. 

Beacon Howse, 1112 Fourth St., Sioux City 12, 
lowa. One-act plays (approximately 30 minutes) for 
high school production. Payment on royalty basis 
with a small advance against royalties. Send for sug- 
gestion sheet before submitting manuscripis. Merlin 
D. Willis, Editor. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also books 
and collections of entertainment material. Authors 
may request a catalogue to discover types used. Re- 
corts ordinarily in 4 weeks. Usually outright purchase. 
L. M. Brings. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (40-50 plays yearly.) One-act and 
full-length plays, one-set shows preferred. Some plays 
with exclusively female casts. Has extensive market 
in high schools. Send for free catalogue showing 
various categories of dramatic scripts needed. Reports 
in 2-4 weeks. Outright purchase or royalty. 


Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. ‘The 
tyce of material used depends on the year’s publishing 
schedule, but always includes three-act and one-act 
plays (drama, mystery comedies, mysteries, farce, and 
comedy drama) for schools, churches, women’s and 
rural groups, etc. We are always glad to read enter- 
tainment material such as banquet books, stunt 
books, game books, humorous pantomimes, speakers’ 
helps, monologue books, short skit books, stunts, 
novelties, operettas, etc. Manuscripts must be typed 
on one side of sheet only, double-spaced and in the 
case of dramatized items, should be prepared in that 
form. Directions for staging, costuming, and action, 
as well as dialogue, should be included. Any play 
should be taken to avoid stilted dialogue and trite 
plot. We parepare our publishing schedule in late 
fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to have manu- 
scripts submitted between October and early spring. 
MSS. will, however, considered at any time during 
the year. There is no reading charge. All short items 
and some longer material are purchased outright. We 
occasionally write royalty contracts for full evening 
plays.’’ Payment on acceptance. H. C. Eldridge, Jr., 
Editor. 


Experiment, A Quarterly of New Poetry, 6565 
Windermere Road, Seattle 5, Wash. Carol Ely Harper. 
Short poetic dramas of experimental type—especially 
sich as are suited to the ‘‘theatre in the round.’’ No 
cash payment. Query. 


Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 
market for a variety of good drama. Handles plays for 
Broadway as well as amateur production. Branch of- 
fices in Hollywood and Toronto. 


Gi'lum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all 
kines of home economics plays, in one or two scenes, 
1,000-5,000 words, or running 20-30 minutes. Pres- 
ent demand is for nutrition plays, health plays, first 
aid, renovation of garments, fashion shows, etiquette 
plays, etc. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theatrical 
rossibilities, does not require testing before submis- 
sion. Also buys monologues, humorous readings, 
verses, etc. Accepts or returns within a week after 
receipt. Outright purchase, average $25 a play. Mrs. 
G. N. Gillum. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Plays for children, 
especially grades 1-6 inclusive. Holidays and other 
special occasions emphasized. Material which children 
can develop into plays for themselves. Payment $12- 
$25 on acceptance. Mary E. Owen. 


Interim, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 
A. Wilber Stevens. One-act poetic plays of advanced 
quality. No cash payment. Query. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act plays 
which have been tried out successfully in local pro- 
duction and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department. 


IF | SHOULD GHOST WRITE FOR YOU 

IT WOULD COST YOU PLENTY, SO YOU DO THE 
WRITING. I’LL DO MY BEST TO HELP YOU GET 
RESULTS. MINIMUM $2.00—to 3000 words $2.50 
—to 7000 words $5.00. 


JAY DESMOND 
£08 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each pi 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white r. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum E50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., 


Stockton 5, California 
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Recipe for Poet’s Delight 
By E. Truett BROWNING 


Take one full box of rejection slips 
And pour in a pot; 

Then add a generous portion of editors; 
And stir until hot! 


Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (60-75 yearly.) One-act and full-length 
plays suitable for high schools, colleges, churches, 
little theatres, and amateur groups; comedies pre- 
ferred. Present need: strong dramatic one-act plays. 
Also publishes skits and various types of entertain- 
ment. Buys outright at rates depending upon esti- 
mated sales value of the material; also on royalty 
basis. Testing not necessary before submission, but 
an advantage to the author. Reports in approximately 
4 weeks. L. M. Brings. 

Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. Tries out original plays in its Labora- 
tory Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No royal- 
ties are paid for original plays or those in public 
domain. Royalty paid for established plays. Any play- 
wright interested in having an original play tried out 
in the Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript 
Committee for conditions. No one-act plays consid- 
ered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16. (90-100 yearly.) One-act 
only, holiday, historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., 
suitable for preduction by school children. Magazine 
is divided into three sections according to age level— 
Junior and Senior High, Middle Grades, and Lower 
Grades. Payment on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 

The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. One- 
act plays with preferably not more than eight charac- 
ters. Subject matter: religious; seasonal; farm life; 
rural community improvement. Plays should be suit- 
abie for production by rural people. Outright purchase, 
$20-$50 a play. O. Romaine Smith, Youngfolks Edi- 
tor. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
II. (10-15 plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays 
for high schools, colleges, churches, and summer 
theatres. Writers are advised to analyze Row-Peterson 
catalogue of listings before submitting synopses or 
manuscripts. Preponderance of female characters 
preferred in three-act plays; could use one or two long 
plays for all-women casts; also three-act suspense 
plays, cleverly complicated with novel situations and 
some humor-relief. Heavily over-stocked with child- 
ren’s dramatic material and therefore returns such 
manuscripts unread. While testing before submis- 
sion is not imperative, all scripts purchased are sub- 
jected to rigorous testing prior to publication. En- 
deavors to report within 2 weeks. Will buy outright, 
or arrange percentage-of-royalty contracts for authors 
of established reputation or highly promising young 
writers. Pays $500 to $1,000 for exceptional three- 
act scripts reflecting genuinely original ideas and 
written with better-than-average competence and 
stageworthiness. Offers less for promising scripts 
requiring extensive editing, rewriting, or collaboration. 
Address: New Plays Editor, Office 18. 

The Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Simple one-act plays suit- 
able for church groups to present at Christmas, Eas- 
ter, and on other special occasions. Settings in Bibli- 
cal times preferred. Outright purchase at around Vac 
a word. Ethel Uhrich, Editor. 
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NO GHOSTING OR REVISION, BUT 
COMPLETE AGENCY REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE ARRIVED AND THE 
ARRIVING AUTHOR. WRITE FIRST. 


Alex Jackinson Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


“ILL BUY YOUR STORIES!” 


SAY THE EDITORS. 

The demand for non-fiction of all types — fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why 
editors are today telling hundreds of new writers why 
they'll buy their stories. Write right now to 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. N, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not seiling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty yea:s’ editorial ex- 
perience qualities me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
215 Safford Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | co not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO‘S 
WHO. Correscondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2954 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to =WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minn. 


DYNAMIC STORY-BUILDING 
plus 


COLLABORATION 

Detailed help that shows you how 

— rewriting that does it for you 
The cost is $5 (stories under 8000 words) 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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Syndicate Markets for Freelaneers 


F the large number of syndicates compara- 

tively few offer a market to the freelancer. 

Most syndicates go in for continuing fea- 
tures and now have all they can sell. Also their 
experience is that most freelancers are not pre- 
pared to produce 300 good manuscripts a year. 

A new feature usually originates on the editorial 
page of a newspaper. If it is outstandingly popu- 
lar, a syndicate will consider it. Ofter the editor 
of the paper brings it to the attention of the syndi- 
cate. 

Even though not normally open to freelancers, 
practically any syndicate will consider an out- 
standing idea for a continuing feature. The 
writer’s best bet is to talk it over with the manag- 
ing editor of one of the local daily newspapers, 
who will be able to advise him as to the most 
likely syndicates. 

The usual practice of syndicates is to sell each 
series or item by itself. (Some, such as NEA, sell 
a package embracing many features of various 
types.) The rate charged depends on the circula- 
tion of the newspapera nd other factors—not in- 
frequently on what the syndicate salesman can get. 

On steadily running features the syndicate usu- 
ally splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though 
in many instances part of the advertising and pro- 
motion for the series is charged to the author. On 
individual items, sometimes a royalty, sometimes a 
flat fee, is paid by the syndicate. 

The freelancer who wants to do some syndicate 
work—and perhaps eventually carry it on as a 
steady occupation—is likely to find his best oppor- 
tunity in black and white or color photographs 
with amusing or arresting captions, or in photo 
stories. Fact features are also welcomed by some 
syndicates, as the following list shows. 

The market for fiction and verse is very small 
and growing smaller. Nearly all such material is 
contracted for with authors accustomed to syndi- 
cate work. Much of the fiction syndicated is re- 
print of published books. 

The syndicates listed below accept material 
from freelancers. Except for photographs and 
sport news features, one should not submit ma- 
terial without preliminary inquiry. 


AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. M. J. Wing. News, women’s sports features, 
comics. 

Atlas Features Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blivd., Los 
Angeles 28. Gerald W. Cahill. Crossword puzzlies, 
news pictures, comic strips, features. Outright pur- 
chase or royalty, 50%. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to- 
date photos, news pictures, 8x10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50% royalty. 

Baptist Press Syndicate, 127 Ninth Ave., North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Albert McClellan, Director of 
Publications. Furnishes weekly children’s page for 
state Baptist papers. Seeks character-building fiction, 
300-600 words; nature, science, and how-to articles 
300-400 words; verse to eight lines; puzzles, draw- 
ings, cartoons; how-to cartoons. All material should 
be for children 6-12 years. 1%c a word, verse 25c 
a line. 
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Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Photos 
only. Human interest sequences in 8x10 prints; color 
transparencies in minimum size of 4x5. Royalty or 
outright purchase. 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 
1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. 
Smith. News feature photos and pix on single sub- 
jects for picture layouts. Single photos $5. 

Gerard Chapman, 116 West Ave., Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. First and second rights to serials, short 
stories, and short-shorts by established writers only. 
Rates and methods of payment individually arranged. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. L. S. Fanning, Editor. Continuing 
news>aper features; columns, panels, strips. Contract 
and royalty basis. 

Columbia Newsphotos, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. 8x10 freelance photos; singles or series with fea- 
ture slant. $2-$5 for black and white. 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A homecraft project service requiring first- 
class photos plus pencil sketches including complete 
mecsurements for shaping full-size patterns. ‘’The 
percentage of usable material submitted is so small 
we have about given up looking for projects from this 
source.’’ Payment on acceptance in accordance with 
value of project. 

Dixie News Service, Inc., P. O. Box 1202, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive 
Editor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing 
Editor. Significant newspaper columns by authorities 
in their field; serial rights to popular published books, 
any subject. Sunday feature section articles dealing 
with vital problems of the day. No photographs. No 
short stories. No poetry. Syndicate contract rate 
50% net monthly. 

Ewing Ga!!oway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos 
of nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
rictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture. 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. 

Frank J. Giffoon Agency, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 
19. Individual feature pictures and feature sets both 
in black and white and in color. Royalty. 

Globe Photos, 152 W. 54th St. (Adelphi Theatre 
Bldg.), New York 19. Elliot Stern. Photo features and 
articles from professional photographers or author- 
photographers. Features should have 10-20 pictures 
in color or black and white. Also single color photos 
for editorial, advertising, and calendar use. Human 
interest, landscapes, science subjects. Girls—both pic- 
ture stories and color photos for covers. 50-50 for 
black and white, 60% to photographer for color. 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 570 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Good pictures. Points and people of 
interest are acceptable if well done. Also, feature 
stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. Topic and 
atts must be carefully turned out. Royalty 

asis. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Joheph B. Polonsky. Supplies news- 
papers, etc., in all parts of world except United States 
and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illustrated in- 
terviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50-50 percentage. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Staff Columnist. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000- 
2,000. 1c a word on acceptance. 
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Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver- 
tising copy for ‘Support the Church” series. $10-$25 
for 125-word ad. Must be competent copywriting 
sympathetic with program. Information and proofs of 
ads available to qualified persons. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers general- 
ly in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. Royalty. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Ward Greene. A big general features service 
demanding top-notch continuous work. Royalty. Query 
with specific information. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa. In the market only for outstanding features by 
well-known writers and artists. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic 
strips, on contract only, largely from regular sources. 
Interested only in features that can run for a number 
of years, preferably daily, done by profesionals. No 
fiction. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. News, sports, and women’s features are 
handled in New York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Sumner 
Ahibum, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern 
stories, any type, suitable for newspaper serials. Origi- 
nal stories 20,000 words and upwards are considered, 
as well as second rights on published novels. Payment 
by arrangement with author or his agent, better than 
lc a word. Buys only newspaper rights, other rights 
remaining with author. Russ Winterbotham, Fiction 
Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page uses all types of material 
for youngsters 7-14, fact and fiction. Word limit, 
800; 300-350 preferred. No continued stories, Nan 
Jones, Juvenile Editor. All submissions to NEA except 
news, sports, and women’s features should be made to 
Cleveland office. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 
41st St., New York 36. Willet Weeks, Manager. Syn- 
dicates Herald Tribune features; buys occasionally 
from freelancers. Columns, comics, features. 50-50 
rercentage basis. William A. Miller, Jr., Editor, buys 
freelance news coverage and news features. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. John Hunt. Looking for more 
freelancers who can produce exclusive stories worthy 
of widespread daily press publication. Uses many 
big-name byliners and interviews on subjects in the 
news. Also stresses interpretives, backgrounders in 
important fields, and really offbeat articles in any 
and all fiel’s. Pay averages $15-$25, depending 
on quality and length, for run-of-the-mill pieces. Rates 
go much higher for stories that are really important. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo- 
graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities, 
children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights 
and customs in foreign lands. Transparencies. Com- 
mission or outright purchase. 

Pix, Imc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines. 
Color transparencies, if possible 4x5 or larger; how- 
ever, 2Y%4x2V%4 is acceptable to many editors and 
35mm. for fast action shots only. All photographs 
have to carry captions. New York assignments mostly 
covered by photographers under contract, but assign- 
ments given frequently to out-of-town photographers. 
When submitting pictures state whether they have 
been published before and where. Black and white 
photographs on 50-50 basis. Color 60-40 (60% go- 
ing to the photographer). 

Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; 
special series of timely articles. First rights. 
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HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel. 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 6 

weeks. Tuition includes private short story, novel, arti- 

cle, play or poetry instruction, room, meals. (18th yr.) 

References WHO’S WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 1500 

lectures, and 7 books. I'll also help you sell by mail 

coaching. $1 per thousand words. $10 per month. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............ $1.00 

ITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)............ 2. 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 

5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)... 

6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 

7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50 from me 2. 
(For proof that I can practice what I teach) 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook New Hampshire 


20th Annual Roundup 
LEAGUE OF UTAH WRITERS 


Lectures, workshops: short stories, juveniles, articles, poetry. 
Fee $10 for all sessions, including banquet, Poets’ Breakfast. 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 9-11 
For information, write Dean Carlton Culmsee, USAC, 
Logan, Utah. 


WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately eee Minor corrections 
if desired. Carbon copy furnished. All work proof-read and 
mailed flat for 50c per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Making a specialty of revising and typing book-length novels. 
Dependable typing service. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 


P.O. Box 461 Union City, Tenn. 


DON’T PAY FOR THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED! 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing program 
in which all copies and all rights belong to the author, plus 
70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ it a SHOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
104 Laceyville, Penna. 


P. O. Box 


Confession Story Courses 


Supervised Course __.. $50.00 Time Payments 
Plot Course for Advanced Writers __ 2S $25.00 Cash 

__.. $ 5.00 Each 


Original Confession Plots ___ 
Manuscripts Criticisms $1.00 per 1000 words 


Keenan, P. O. Box 62, New York 63, N. Y. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these ialized PLOT GENIES furnish you: with count- 


less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A 


Glendale, Calif. 
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SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


If you're interested in selling your poems for children, send: 


me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. Ask for free pamphlet. 

ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Lake, Pa. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
60-90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


POEMS—Urgently Needed to Set to Music! 
Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. TINPAN ALLEY, 1650 Broadway 
(Dept. H), New York 19. 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 

Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues, copies of which are available at 25c each 
postpaid: 

94 Magazines, Company Publications. October, 
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Book Publishers. November, 1954 

Business (Trade) Publications. December, 1954 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1955 

Filler Markets, Jewish Publications. March, 1955 
Poetry, Including Light Verse. April, 1955 
Comic Books. May, 1955 

Farm Publications, Travel Markets. June, 1955 
Handy Market List. July, 1955 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
We suggest you order TODAY—the supply of 
copies is limited. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


Press Alliance, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. Paul Winkler, President and Editor. Rita 
Reil, Executive Manager. Features, columns, comic 
strips. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 
1,200 each, modern romantic theme; comic strips; 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty. 

Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Louis Minsky. Religious news stories 
of wide interest to church people or the general public. 
Photos of religious interest. Openings in some areas 
for correspondents qualified to cover noteworthy re- 
ligious developments. 2c a word up; $5 a photo. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles 
and news photos. Considers some freelance material. 
lc a word average, on acceptance. 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. News 
pictures and picture-stories, some from freelance 
writers; scientific picture stories for laymen. No arti- 
cles accepted without illustrations. ‘‘We are interested 
in picture stories of professional quality. They should 
be scientific, human interest, for men appeal. Be- 
sides black and white picture stories we are also in- 
terested in color stories and single 4x5 color trans- 
parencies.’’ Black and white picture stories are pur- 
chased outright, or handled on a 50-50 basis, color 
on a 60-40 basis. 

Transworld Feature Syndicate, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 36. Freda Joel, Editor. Syndicates in 
foreign countries books and short stories published 
in this country. 50-50 split on the gross. Query before 
submitting any material. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 W. 
46th St., New York 36. Howard N. Rubien, Editorial 
Director. All types of photographs, 8x10 glossy prints 
only, well captioned. 50% royalty on publication. 

Underwood & Underwood Color, 3 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. Milton Davidson, Editorial Director. 
All types of transparencies, minimum size 4x5, well 
captioned, superior quality only—brilliant colors, 
needle sharpness, and simple composition. 50% 
royalty on publication. 

United Press Newspictures, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. Considers news 
chotos and feature pictures from freelancers. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. Myron S. Blumenthal. Services indus- 
trial, technical, and merchandising publications in 
practically a!l fields. Freelancers should query in 50 
words before preparing articles—each query on a 
separate sip. Applications from corres>ondents, pre- 
ferably with trade journal experience, welcome. Pay- 
ment 65-80% of receipts from customers. 

Words & Picture Service, 61-30 156th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Joseph R. Fabian, Editor. Material sought 
for ‘Odd but So,” daily feature on oddities of nature, 
animal and plant life, state laws, etc. Maximum, 6 
lines. Sources should be given where possible. Pros- 
pective contributors may obtain 12 proofs of the fea- 
ture by sending 3c postage. Payment, 60c a line. 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


An article by noted novelist and poet Jesse 
Stuart telling where he finds ideas for his stor- 
ies and poems. 

An up-to-the-minute market list of special- 


ized magazines — hobbies, entertainment, 
health, education, humor, nature, etc. 


Plus other outstanding features that will 
help you in your writing and marketing. 
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Better Writing 
for Better Reading 


By I. NicHois 
Editor, This Week 


HERE is no magic in television that the written 

word can’t equal—and beat—with a little imag- 
ination and effort, especially on these four fronts: 
(1) improved instruction in reading in our 
schools, (2) development of better things to read, 
(3) better, more dramatic physical presentation, 
and (4) an active, continuous campaign to sell 
the advantages of reading. 

We need to tell people to “Wake Up and 
Read!” We need to remind them that there is not, 
and never will be, an effective substitute for read- 
ing in terms of culture, education, self-improve- 
ment, or true enjoyment. We must tell people 
over and over again that “without continued read- 
ing no man can be educated in 1955.” 

Part of our present trouble is that many schools 
are not really teaching children how to read. Some 
30 years ago, most schools abandoned the old 
“phonic,” or alphabet, method of teaching read- 
ing in favor of the so-called “word recognition,” 
oy memory method. 

Now, a generation later, educators are forced to 
admit that in a tragic number of cases the switch 
was a failure and so they have been forced to 
correct the error with so-called “remedial reading” 
courses. 

But, in the near future, I predict, there will be 
a complete revision in our methods of teaching 
reading, with much greater use of phonic prin- 
ciples. Ironically, it is quite possible that televis- 
ion will be used extensively to teach reading in 
the future. 

No problem in education is of greater import- 
ance than this one, for it is now well established 
that one of the most important single causes of 
failure in school is inadequate reading skill. And 
in these high-speed technical days, reading ability 
is necessary for job success, too. 

But improved instruction is only one of several 
steps we must take if we really want people to 
wake and read. We must also encourage better, 
more dramatic writing. We must develop new 
and more interesting techniques for presenting the 
printed word. And, above all, we must resell the 
whole idea of reading. It is a strange paradox— 
isn’t it?—that we are always using the printed 
page to present other people’s ideas. But those of 
us in the word business have been singularly lax 
in promoting the idea of reading, in selling the 
importance of the written message and in remind- 
ing people of the double fact that “It Pays to 
Read” and “It’s Fun to Read.” 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


“You are the first agent—who 
All others 


went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 


A client writes:* 
ever did anything constructive for me. 


of which were practical.” *(nmame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 Sage 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000 per Tt 
40,000, $10.00; full length —— 
Manuscripts typed 
with each ms. please. 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Distinctive books promptly printed with full promotion. 
Send Mss. for our best offer. 


COLUMBIA’S PUBLISHING CO. 
300% South Beach St. . Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Professional Aid — Friendly Criticism 


AUTHOR—CRITIC—FICTION TEACHER will help you with 
any type of story. Satisfaction guaranteed. $1 per 1,000. 


$3 minimum. 
HERBERT DAWSON 


4106 Creed Ave. Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scale they are entitled to (200, 409 or the full 1000) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in publishing costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top-flight p: oe promotion and — campaign 

te for free information 
WRITERS SERVICE CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, 7-5159 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will 
ou the advantage. 50c per thousand words. Free ca 
Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print anc make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minn. 


FREE 


The vatuatle brochure 
HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to readers of the Author & Journalist. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details of how | 


work with writers. 
work with you won’‘t cost you a penny! 


If | take you in | limited circle of writers, you'll become a selling writer or my 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 
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Writers. Be Human 


By A. SANDSTROM 


AN editor’s life is usually complex, and mount- 

ing stacks of work on his desk greet him each 
day. But when a contributor takes time out (re- 
quiring only a minute or two) to insert on a sep- 
arate piece of paper a bit of humor or something 
about himself or someone else which he thinks 
the editor might enjoy reading (providing he does 
not have to return it), a personality cue is pleas- 
antly focused in the mind of that judge of manu- 
scripts. 

There is nothing solicitous in this gesture, to be 
sure; quite the contrary. It is merely confirmation 
given the editor that, after all, he is a human be- 
ing, too, and here is someone who takes time out 
to tell him so indirectly. 

In 15 years’ experience as short story and poetry 
editor for a major metropolitan daily, I became 
acquainted with the needs and the habits of 
writers struggling to win a contest or to establish 
a name for themselves in this highly competitive 
world of words. No greater occupational or nd 
fessional sin can be committed than the sin of in- 
difference to moderate success evidenced in most 
literary circles. 

In giving the fellow writer a boost for the in- 
spiring poem, story, or other work, the booster 
helps himself by letting the editorial department 
of the publication know how the article was ap- 
preciated. 


Write the Amateur Play 


[Continued from Page 12] 


is handmade like good lace.” Don’t let it get over- 
emotional, either. The light touch is fashionable 
today. But it should be colloquial, and echo the 
phrases that author listens for in buses, at bargain 
counters, on street corners. 

Dialogue can have dramatic action or pantomime 
interspersed between rushes of lively talk. We 
have been trained by the films to watch sharply, 
and audiences that occasionally miss a line never 
miss seeing a man take his revolver from his desk, 
or a woman remove her wedding ring and drop it 
in a box. Such bits of action renew attention and 
reawaken interest. 

Besides, the American scene is rich in such de- 
tails, rich in themes for one-act plays. A public is 
hungry now to see its own land presented in a 
good light with its neighborliness, its courage, its 
many-faceted origins. The D.P.’s in many a town 
furnish superb examples of individuality and in- 
dependence. 

The amateur play is a well-established dramatic 
form and if you try it, don’t stop at writing one, 
two, or three plays. Keep on till you have done 
twelve. Try an all-woman comedy. Try a detec- 
tive or mystery one-acter. Miss Edna Cahill of 
Baker’s Plays says there is a current demand for 
these. Watch the newspapers for timely items. The 
man who likes the Do It Yourself notion. The girl 
who loses out at a beauty contest. Or be daring 
and try a space-ship melodrama. Even if your first 
plays don’t find a market, turn them into stories. 
Then maybe television will buy them. 
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WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 
sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique. 


American Institute of Professional Writing 
Alameda, New Mexico 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To your specification; minor corrections, etc., if desired— 
prompt, reliable service. Rates—-50c per M; 2c per line for 
poetry. One free carbon copy; all work proofread and 
mailed flat in boxes. Electric typewriter used. | poy return 


postage. 
(Mrs.) ANNA J. DAVIS 
Route 2, Hotchkiss, Colorado 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Moss. 


We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS @ JOKES @ EPIGRAMS 


Fast Action — Prompt Payment! 
HUMORAMA, INC. 
655 Madison Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No ccurse of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 
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Markets for Greeting Card Verse and Ideas 


HERE’S a good market for the writer who 
gt has mastered the craft of greeting card 
verse. As Mrs. Chase points out in her 
article on Page 16, this type of writing involves 
definite requirements. Verse dashed off without 
study, analysis, and revision seldom hits the mark. 
Payment ranges generally from 50c to $1 a line. 
Premium prices are often paid for exceptional 
work. 

There is an excellent market for novelty ideas 
for cards—though these are as likely to be de- 
veloped by a non-writer as by a writer. 

A large number of greeting card manufacturers 
employ writing staffs and buy little or no free- 
lance material. Others have discovered or de- 
veloped profesional writers who supply most of 
the verse purchased though they are not salaried 
employees. There is always a chance for the cap- 
able freelance writer to develop a steady market. 

The greeting card markets in the following list 
express willingness to consider freelance material. 
Most other firms will examine manuscripts in the 
hope of finding something exceptional, but do not 
encourage submissions. 

As with every other market, the writer should 
analyze the type of material a given publisher 
uses. Practically all firms put their imprint on 
their cards, which may be examined at any greet- 
ing card counter. 

It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 634 
envelope. The most professional method is to use 
a No. 634 envelope and inclose a No. 614 enve- 
lope-stamped and addressed, of course—for return. 

Any printing establishment will be familiar 
with these sizes. If you buy elsewhere, better 
measure the sizes: the outside envelope should 
be about 63% by 35%, the return envelope 6 by 314. 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Buys little freelance material. 
Humorous and novelty vere for all occasions, but 
no conventional. George Burditt, Editorial Department. 
$1 a line. Payment on acceptance. 


Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Christmas, birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 
lines, 50c-$1 a line. Query before submitting. 


Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg. 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, 
preferably 4 lines. Rate of payment depends on 
merit. Pays up to $100 for ideas. Unusual, dif- 
ferent, clever, novelty ideas wanted only. Anything 
sentimental not needed. Alvin Barker. 


Buzza-Cardoza, 127 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Humorous and sentimental everyday 
verse 4-8 lines. Helen Farries. Valentine verse— 
all kinds—wanted in September. 50c a line on accept- 
ance. 

Card Masters, Inc., 239 W. 66th St., New York 23. 
Everyday verse and verse for special occasions, chiefly 
humorous. Also gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a verse or gag. 

Fairfield Publishing Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 47. At present interested only in general, rela- 
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tive, and jnuvenile birthday; convalescent; anniver- 
sary, wedding, and birth congratulations; sympathy, 
religious and general; gift enclosures for birthday, 
shower, wedding, and baby gifts; general thank-you 
notes; belated birthday. Especially interested in 4-line 
general conventional verse that can be sent by a 
man or woman to a man or woman. Omit personal 
pronoun, slang, ‘‘cuteness.’’ Some 8-line verse ac- 
ceptable, especially in the relative birthday category. 
Anne Bradford, Editorial Department—E. 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark, 
N. J. A very limited market for short verse, chiefly 
humorous. Payment at varying rates. 

Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor. 75c 
a line. Acc. 

Gibson Art Co., Fourth and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Largely staff-written. Restricted market. Pro- 
fesionals with outstanding material always consid- 
ered. Helen Steiner Rice, Editor. Rates flexible. 

Greetings, Inc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Ill. Holiday. 
(except Christmas and Valentine), convalescent, re- 
ligious, juvenile, conventional, everyday, birthday 
verses, 4 to 8 lines; occasional unrhymed sentiments; 
humorous and clever ideas. ‘We like our verses to 
be conventional in style, simple in wording, clear in 
grammatical construction, and fresh and original in 
theme.’’ Florence Thompson. 50c a line. Special 
pig for unique and clever greeting card material. 

ce. 

Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., Ever- 
ett 49, Mass. Verses 4-8 lines for al! occasions. 50c 
per line. Humorous, to $50 with sketch. 

Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. Market for clever, novel, comic-type greet- 
ing cards. Currently buying Christmas, everyday, and 
Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas that have a sur- 
prise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic gag 
built around a gadget or attachment. We pay $7.50 
for every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, but 
typewritten 3x5 card with the idea written out and 
the illustration suggested in writing, will do. Please 
do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.’ 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, every- 
day, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Easter, Christmas, 
Valentine Day. Prefers 4-8 lines. Frances Stimmel, 
Editor. 50c a line for general material. 

Rust Craft Greeting Cards, Rust Craft Park, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Cute and humorous material for all 
greeting card occasions. Material should be brief and 
to the point, either prose or verse, and a suggestion 
of the author’s idea for design is sometimes helpful. 
Serious verse is mostly staff-written. Address inquiries 
and manuscripts to H. A. Bates. Payment on accept- 
ance. 

The P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards Street, 
Joliet, Ill. ‘‘We are especially interested in humorous 
and cute ideas for greeting cards for all occasions. 
Buy ideas in rough dummy form as well as more 
finished art work. We also purchase 4- and 8-line 
general verse for all seasons and occasions. Premium 
prices paid for unusual ideas and animations.’’ Mar- 
jorie Grinton, Editor. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines. 
A few religious prose sentiments. All material is re- 
ligious or semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, 
or doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested Scripture 
text, with reference, accompany each sentiment. No 
payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific 
times: Easter and everyday- March 1; Christmas 
around June 1. Does not wish submissions before 
March 1 or after June 1. Heavily stocked with Easter 
material. 50c a line. 
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Contests and Awards 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., in conjunction with 
Boys’ Life, is again conducting a contest for a 
novel for boys of 12-16 years. 

The book should be 45,000-80,000 words and 
should be “in the finest American tradition.” 
While Boys’ Life is the organ of the Boy Scouts 
of America, manuscripts need not use Scouts as 
characters. 

The prize is $2,000. The winning story will be 
serialized in Boys’ Life and will be published 
in book form by Dodd. Mead & Co. Closing date 
of contest, November 15. 

Address Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

— 

The Paris Review, 2 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, offers prizes of $300 and $200 for the best stor- 
ies 1,500-7,000 words. The contest is sponsored by 
H. H. the Aga Khan. 

Stories must be in English and must not have 
been previously published. Entries must be marked 
“contest” and the name of the contestant noted 
separately on a detachable piece of paper. A 
stamped self-addressed envelope must accompany 
each manuscript. 

The story winning first prize will be published 
in the Paris Review. Other entries will be consid- 
ered for publication at the magazine’s regular 
rates. 

Closing date, November 1. 

The Paris Review, published in both New York 
and Paris, is devoted to outstanding creative writ- 
ing and art. Emphasizing the work of young 
writers of distinction, it publishes also contribu- 
tions by already famous contemporary figures. 
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Young People, a magazine of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, offers prizes of $200, 
$100, and $50 for the best stories to appear in 
the publication next year. Acceptable manuscripts 
submitted from August 1, 1955, to July 1, 1956, 
will be paid for at regular rates and then will be 
considered for the prizes. 

Stories should be between 2,000 and 2,500 words. 

Address Young People at 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Heirs of the late Frank Doster, former chief jus- 
tice of the Kansas Supreme Court and a noted 
liberal, are offering three prizes of $100 each for 
the best essays on: The Separation of Church and 
State (Why I Believe in It). 

Entries are restricted to residents of Kansas more 
than 16 years old. 

Closing date, November 1. Address Thomas E. 
Burton, 432 Hillside, Topeka, Kan. 


Contests Previously Announced 


More detailed data appear in the issues of 
Author & Journalist indicated. 

Albert Ralph Korn Contest, attention Lane Van 
Hook, 154 Pearsall Drive, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
for poem not exceeding 32 lines. Prize. 100. 
Closing date, October 1. (Author & Journalist, 
February.) 
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Central City Opera House Association, 1502 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colo., for a romantic 
play based on the discovery of gold in Colorado. 
Prize, $10,000 plus royalties. Closing date, July 1, 
1957. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Eastern Kentucky Writers League Poetry Con- 
test, Box 503, Pikeville, Ky. Open to Kentuckians. 
Closing date, August 24. (Author & Journalist, 
May.) 

Ellery Queen Contest, 471 Park Ave., New York 
22, for detective or crime stories to 10,000 words. 


Prizes, $1,500, $1,000, and ten of $500 each. 
Closing date, October 20. (Author & Journalist, 
June.) 


Harper Prize Novel Contest for 1956, Harper & 
Brothers, 19 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Prize, $10,- 
000 including guarantee of royalties. Closing date, 
June 1, 1956. (Author & Journalist, July.) 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada, awards for novels by Canad- 
ians or by non-Canadians using a Canadian theme. 
Award, $5,000. Continuing competition—no clos- 
ing date. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Modern Romances Story Contest, 261 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, for true-to-life stories. Prizes, $100- 
$1.000. Closing dates, August 31, December 31. 
(Author & Journalist, January.) 


Norton Gallery players, Palm Beach, Fla., for 
full-length play. Prize, $200 plus production. Clos- 
ing date, September 1. (Author & Journalist, 
June.) 

Poets’ Club of Chicago, 848 Sunnyside, Chicago 
40, contest for sonnets. Prizes, $20, $15, $5. Clos- 
ing date, September 15. (Author & Journalist, 
June.) 


The Saturday Review’s World Travel Photo- 
graphic Awards, 25 W. 25th St., New York 36, for 
travel photographs by amateurs. Prizes, air flight 
around the world and 25 other prizes. Closing 
date, October 15. (Author & Journalist, June.) 

Vermont Development Commission, Montpelier, 
Vt., contests for photographs taken in Vermont. 
Four seasonal contests, with 45 prizes $5-$200 in 
each. (Author & Journalist, November, 1954.) 

Zondervan’s Christian Textbook Contest, 1415 
Lake Drive S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Prizes, 
$1,500, $350, $150. Closing date, September 30. 
(Author & Journalist, March, 1954.) 


Zondervan’s Contest for Religious Plays, 1415 
Lake Drive S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Prizes 
$100, $75, $50. Closing date, October 31. (Author 
& Journalist, June.) 


Zondervan’s International Christian Fiction 
Contest, 1415 Lake Drive S. E., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich., for evangelical novels 50,000-100,000 words. 
Prizes, $4,000, $750, $250. Closing date, December 
31, 1956. (Author & Journalist, June.) 


Writers should communicate with the sponsor 
of a contest or award before submitting material. 
In some cases special entry forms are required. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should be en- 
closed with the request for information. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS ollers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses. agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


ANY ENGLISH BOOK or magazine in print can be obtained 
from W. E. HARRISON & SONS LTD., The Ancient House, 
Ipswich, England. List and quotations free on request. 

“ Speedy, accurate service. 


—o— 
YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD, 40c postpaid. Put Christo- 
i r ideas at work. Joseph Winters, Box 33, Pleasantville, 


SEND FOR “RHYTHM IN WRITING” TODAY! Many glowing 
tributes received from readers prove its value. $1.00 post- 
paid. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


—o— 
400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21” x 28”, 75c. Thos. Carruth, Crowley, 


Louisiana. 


SUCCESS IN WRITING Booklet, $1.00. Ralph Enterprises, 
P. O. Box 405, Monrovia, Calif. 


—o— 

SAVE YOURSELF MONTHS of trial and error learning. Order 

the book on writing poetry now used successfully coast to 

coast. Clear, terse, complete. $1.00 postpaid. Gail Brook 
Burket, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, Evanston, Illinois. 


—o— 
CONTESTANTS, win with “Winning Tips,” 10c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


—o— 
iT WOULD TAKE over 5246 years just to count the national 
debt—dollar for dollar. Can it be paid? Yes! It can easily 
be paid. We need never have another Depression, and 
never have another world war! Send for pamphlet, “The 
National Debt Is As Unnecessary And Stupid As A Third 
World War.” Dime. $1.00 a dozen. Be posted. Get the 
facts. Hadland, Box 68, Rochester, Minn. 
—o— 
FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of page. Every writing problem 
oo ag and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


—o— 

MAGAZINE DIRECTORY—5,166 publications classified with 

complete address $2.50 postpaid. Commercial Engraving 

— Company, 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, 
jana. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gagwriting 
lessons and cartoon news. Send 10c¢ for trial copy. Infor- 

mation Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


—o— 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
able, as long as they last, at 25¢ each eee October, 
1954 (Little Magazines, Company Publications). Novem- 
ber, 1954 (Book Publishers). December, 1954 (Business 
Publications—sometimes called Trade Journals). February, 
1955 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1955 (Filler Markets, 
Jewish Publications). April, 1955 (Markets for Poetry, In- 
cluding Light Verse). May, 1955 (Comic Books). June, 
1955 (Travel Markets, Farm Publications). July, 1955 
(Handy Market List). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka 
Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! ... not copies . . . actually 
used at RKO, MGM, etc. Many contain notations by stars, 
directors, etc. Invaluable for writers, actors! Reveals 
script forms, dialogue. See how others make thousands! 
Written agg with each script. Reasonable. Limited 
supply! Write: Edwards, 8907-3 Airlane, Los Angeles 45. 


NEW WORD PUZZLE—Valuoble Prizes. Free entry biank. 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope. Cheeriodical, 832 
Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 

GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Immediate Commissions! Every- 

thing furnished! Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years ‘saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Street 


City & State 


EARN MONEY REWRITING covepnner clippings. For par- 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


SERVICES 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


—-O-- 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 23. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
—— Big Mountain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver 10, 
olo. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinmon. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


WHAT IS YOUR “'1.Q.”? Take reliable general intelli 
test in home privacy and convenience. APPROVED, inter- 
nformation free. Unive: est rea Pa 
Alto 2, California. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by letter. This club is conducted on a high 
pe to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . . . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE. Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


LETTER FRIENDS . . . BETTER FRIENDS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Honest, reliable, sincere, 
Women, men, 21 years and over. 


Free particulars. 


ZENITH BUREAU 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Paul’s Photos, 


P. O. Box 57 


$1 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 


It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1] 
America’s Largest Co-operative Publisher 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 

In Washington, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. Il, No. 7 


August, 1955 


VANTAGE BOOK A NATIONAL BEST SELLER! 
80,020 Copies of Jehovah’s Witnesses Title in Print! 


PRINTINGS OF 20,000 AND 57,000 ALMOST 
SOLD OUT BEFORE PUBLICATION DATE 


How Vantage Launched 
This Best Seller 


Under the guidance of Irwin 
Winehouse, Vantage’s Director of 
Sales and Publicity, a complete pro- 
motion, sales and publicity cam- 
paign was planned and put into ac- 
tion. The program was so success- 
ful that Jehovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society was selling at 
em rate before publication 
ate. 

Here are a few of the steps that 
were taken to help put this book 
over the top: (1) Vantage salesmen 
visited leading book dealers and 
wholesalers throughout the country, 
chiefly, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. (2) Special 
circulars were printed for distribu- 
tion to Witnesses and the public. 
(3) Full-page advertising appeared 
in Retail Bookseller. (4) eneral 
advertising appeared in The New 
York Times. (5) Special circulars 
were mailed to the nation’s 1506 
leading bookstores. (6) dvance 
publicity releases were sent to lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals. 

Vhile we cannot promise to make 
your book a best-seiler, too, we can 
offer you a _ live-wire, aggressive 
sales and publicity program. Im- 
portant to remember is that Van- 
tage is America’s seventh largest 
book publisher, and can do a real 
ob for you. f you would like to 
ave your book published, mail the 
—— for our free, 24-page book- 
et. 


The Marley Cole book and other 
leading Vantage titles were dis- 
layed in June at the American 
ooksellers’ Convention in Chicago, 
at the Hotel Sherman. Irwin Kre- 
men, Vantage’s Sales Promotion 
Manager, took orders for thousands 
of copies of the book, one of the 
most active titles on the Conven- 
tion floor. 


About the Author 


Marley Cole, author of the na- 
tion's newest non-fiction best-seller 
on Jehovah's Witnesses, is a sea- 
soned writer whose articles have 
appeared in Life, National Geo- 
raphic, The Nation, and other pub- 
ications. A native of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and a former newspaper 
man, Mr. Cole has long been inter- 
ested in the growth of religious 
groups. Much of the material for 
this, his first book, was obtained 
first-hand from personal attendance 
at local Witness meetings, national 
conventions, and from the Society’s 
own files. Presently, Mr. Cole is 
at work on a novel, 
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New York, N.Y.—Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses: The New World Society, 
by Marley Cole, hit the best-seller 
almost immediately upon_pub- 
lication. Writing in June _ Retail 
Bookseller, Editor Francis Ludlow 
declared: “This book is sure to be 
in demand.” And his prediction 
was hardly an understatement. 

With orders pouring in at a rate 
better than 3000 copies a day, more 
than 65,000 books had been sold by 
June 22, official publication date. 
Original plans called for a first 
printing of 10,000 copies, but this 
was doubled late in May. Then 
with the promotion and sales cam- 
paign under way, advance orders 
piled up at an unprecedented rate. 
Printers and binders worked around 
the clock to deliver an additional 
stock of 57,000 books on June 27. 
five days after publication. A third 
printing of 10,000 copies is in the 
planning siage. 

National interest in the book has 
centered around never-before-pub- 
lished documents that show the 
Eisenhower family’s affiliation with 
this dynamic and fast-growing re- 
ligious group. Until her death in 
1946. Ida Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, was a member of 
the sect. She helped organize the 
first Jehovah’s Witnesses congrega- 
tion in Abilene, Kansas, in 1896. 

Are you looking for a publisher? 
If so, the same expert staff that 
launched this best-seller is avail- 
able to you and your book. For 
more information, please fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


| Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
(In Calif.: | 
(In Wash., D.C.: 


Please send me your FREE 24-page 
booklet on your co-operative publishing plan. 


Address 
Type of Book 


6253 Hollywood Blvd., Holes 28) 


1010 Vermont Ave., 
illustrated | 


(fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc.) 


Number of Words (Approx.) 


| 


